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Representing Leading American Artists — 
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O'KEEFFE * SHAHN x* SHEELER * SPENCER * WEBER * ZORACH 


WM. M. HARNETT AMERICAN FOLK ART GALLERY, Founded 1929 
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JOHN HARTELL paintings @ Jan. 28 - Feb. 16 


WHITNEY HOYT __ paintings @ Feb. 18- Mar. 9 









































Rep Post, Brack Leaves, sheet steel and 
steel wire, 1942. Collection of the Artist. 
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Alexander Calder... Work and Play 


BY JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 


BRANCUSI AT EIGHTY YEARS OF AGE is accustomed to 
say to visitors who talk with him about his work: 
“To keep one’s art young one must imitate young 
animals, What do they do? They play.” 

And this is the basis of Alexander Calder’s sculp- 
ture as it is of Brancusi’s: a love of play. 

Calder has always played his art as he plays his 
life. But play with Calder is never frivolous. It is 
serious, but never solemn, Play is a necessity for 
Calder which he has to respect, to treat seriously; 
for if he thwarts it his art suffers, loses that quality 
of the incalculable which is the source of so much 
of its richness: it soon begins to look contrived — 
at best ingenious, but fundamentally self-conscious. 
Calder in a lumberjack’s shirt, wearing a necktie 
he has embroidered for his own pleasure, and in 
baggy trousers, is comfortable, alive; Calder in a 
dinner jacket is stilted, limited, confined. Calder’s 
undress has all the seriousness of the dress of a 
dandy, with all the dandy’s playfulness and fantasy ; 
the solemnity of the conventional constricts him 
personally and spiritually. And this holds for his 
art as well. 

Another axiom Brancusi has never tired of 
respecting over the years is: “Once you are no 
longer a child you are already dead.” And if we 
ask ourselves what are the dominant character- 
istics of a child’s attitude to the world about it, we 
realize the answer comes at once, “curiosity” and 
“sympathy” — in the sense of identification with 
the phenomena it encounters. 

These are evidently the qualities of the child 
which Brancusi admires and which he feels are 
essential to the artist. Should they become blunted 
in an artist the artist “is already dead.” 

And these are characteristics which we recognize 
as particularly assertive in the sculpture and draw- 
ing of Calder, just as it is eminently apparent in 
Brancusi’s work. Brancusi may give a piece of 
marble polished bare of detail all the movement 
he has felt in a seal stretching for a fish tossed to 
it through the air, or the huddling movement of a 
group of penguins; but no contemporary artist has 
succeeded in conveying the animal essentials in 


such a vital shorthand manner as Calder has in his 


ALEXANDER CALDER 


early wire sculptures and toys, or in transmuting 
the movements he has felt in nature into funds of 
rhythmic pattern such as Calder has done in the 
mobiles of his mature development. 

This curiosity and sympathy that are the child’s 
heritage and which constantly feed Calder’s arts 
new freshnesses of concept are perhaps most evident 
in his early circus figures, his wire sculptures of the 
late “twenties and his toys. Here every movement 
of a waddling duck, an oriental dancer, or a trotting 
horse is translated into a mechanical movement 
which is strictly a simplification without any loss 
of the natural vitality, or a translation of move- 
ment into a suggestive linear vibrancy of wire. 
And his later work is not merely an abstraction of 
the essentials of these “essentials” spread to a 
broader scale, but in each successful venture the 
growth of a fresh observation of nature, the calcu- 


lation of the potentialities of his material and a 
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Catper’s Stup1o, Roxbury, Connecticut. 





Mosite, sheet metal and wire, 
1944. Collection of the Artist. = 





CaLpeR ExuBITION, Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1943. 
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Rep Horse anp GREEN SULKY, wood and 
wire toy, 1926. Collection of the Artist. 


JosEPHINE Baker, brass wire, 1926. 
Private Collection, New York. 














Rep Is THE CENTER, wood and wire construc- 
tion, 1944. Philip Johnson, New Canaan, Conn. 








JEWELRY BY ALEXANDER CALDER, 
brass and silver wire, 1940-41. 


sympathetic marriage of the two. Imitation of the 
surface character of an animal, plant or human 
form has little place in Calder’s work save as a 
point of departure, surviving usually only as a witty 
hint or a light caricatural recall. What Calder 
uncovers through his observation of a form is its 
constituent rhythms and these he translates into a 
form composed by static suggestions of movement 
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and the movement of subordinate forms through 
space. His mobiles are always composed (intuitively 
no doubt) to present an aesthetic contrast between 
the static form they offer and the conceptual volumes 
their movements describe. At the same time there 
is always a relationship conscientiously observed be- 
tween the shapes of mobile elements employed and 
the spirit of their movement. The careful balance 
he achieves through the parts dictates their relative 
scale, and the natural flowing movements exact 
shapes that keep the harmony, both through their 
size and character. 

Calder’s genius, in other words, is his ability to 
feel himself into his expression physically and to 
compose his work in response to this experience. 
He has kept his sensibilities in this area fresh by 
consciously avoiding preconceived solutions. His 
happiest solutions, like those of many of the great- 
est artists in other fields, have often been the result 
of allowing his materials and his “playing with 
them,” or exploration of them to point the way. 
But his strength as an artist, as in the case of his 
friend Joan Miro, is his ability to recognize the 
moment his play — or chance — has disclosed a 
fresh possibility, then to put play aside and finish 
the work in a craftsmanly and carefully artisan 
awareness. This is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the work of artists such as Calder and Miro 
and that of children; the true artist has the gift 
of remaining the child of fresh curiosity and sym- 
pathy up to a point; but he also has the ability 
to break with the child visionary in him at the 
moment of fullest intensity and to finish off his 
expression with aesthetic objectivity and workman- 
ship. 

Today Calder has a host of imitators on three 
continents. Yet no influence from Calder’s work on 
the general evolution of contemporary sculpture is 
evident; and among his imitations we see nothing 
of the quality readily recognizable in Calder’s own 
work. Brancusi’s forms — if not his spirit — have 
inspired some of the leading sculptors in the genera- 
tion following his own — possibly because the sur- 
face form of Brancusi’s work was a simplification 
of traditional form in protest against the Impression- 
ism of Rodin’s. 

Yet there are probably more practising imitators 
of Calder’s work than of Brancusi’s, and yet no 
true development of the expression he has person 
alized. What is the reason for this? 

The answer is not too far to seek. Calder has 
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found a personal expression. It has taken a special 
character due to his natural inventiveness, early 
home environment (a sculptor father and painter 
mother) and his schooling as an engineer. What 
attracts the superficial attention to his work is the 
product of this early conditioning. What is the 
essence of his work is something below the surface. 
These imitations are attracted by the concrete aspect 
of his work. They attempt to rival his mechanical 
ingenuity. But they overlook the spirit which en- 
livens it. The result is a solemn effort to produce 
an expression of playfulness — a conscious imita- 
tion of a work of art which draws its vital spark 
from an unconscious response to materials and the 
game of embodying in them the rhythms felt from 





Tue Loop AND THE Dot, sheet steel and 
wire. 1956. Perls Galleries, New York. 


nature. The surface character of his work only is 





imitated — as is the case in all forms of academicism 
in the arts. What could be productive of genuine 
results would be the emulation of the spirit of play 
which underlies all the vital work that Calder has 
done — even as it does all Brancusi’s finest work, 
and Miro’s. But should these imitators realize this 
and frankly’ undertake it, imitation would cease 
and each artist would evolve an individual con- 
tribution out of “playing” in his own character and 
not in false face, as it were, by assuming Calder’s. 
Only the artist with a background identical to Cal- 
der’s, or a very similar one, would play as Calder 


does. But each in his own play would make a live 


and honest contribution according to his stature. 
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Seymour Lipton 


THE YEARS FROM 1945 To 1950 were climacteric ones 
for American art. During this half-decade, such 
painters and sculptors as Gorky, Pollock, de Koon- 
ing, Motherwell, Smith, Lassaw, Roszak, Ferber and 
Lipton, to name only a few, in what seemed like a 
collective burst of energy, arrived at a kind of crisis 
of fulfillment after years of technical and stylistic 
experiment. The depression period of the ‘30s was 
a grim trial of-strength for any artist. Those who 
survived into the war years, toughened by their 
previous struggle and isolated from Europe for 
almost six years, probably ‘found’ themselves more 


quickly and more independently than would have 
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Srorm-Birp, nickel-silver on _ steel, 
1953. Nelson Rockefeller, New York. 


BY ANDREW CARNDUFF RITCHIE 


been possible for them otherwise. 


Seymour Lipton was born in New York in 1903 


and graduated in 1927 from Columbia University , 


with a degree in dentistry. He began to study sculp- 
ture in 1932 and was self-taught. For over ten years 
he carved figures in wood and sometimes in stone. 
This was a time of training and the sculpture that 
resulted is, as one might expect, fairly derivative. 
In 1945 he began to work in sheet lead and, coinci- 
dent with this change of medium, he began to 
express himself with some personal authority. In 
1947 he turned to a more obdurate material, sheet 
steel, and in 1948 he had the first exhibition of his 
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metal sculpture at the Betty Parsons Gallery. 

Lipton’s first post-war sculptures in lead are all 
marked, as in Dissonance, by a dark, brooding emo- 
tionalism. The forms are heavy, almost turgid in 
their slow-moving composition and in their blunt, 
jagged contours. The titles alone of many of these 
pieces — Moloch, Invocation, Travail, Moby Dick, 


for example — indicate his preoccupation with 


spiritual conflict and the bitter struggle between 


the forces of good and evil. 

As the memory of war and its aftermath receded, 
it would seem, Lipton’s sculpture begins about 1950 
to take on a new lightness and grace of form and 
rhythm. Reflecting a new-found faith in the regen- 
erative processes of nature the artist leaves the 
human figure, with all its recent connotations of 
hate and death, and looks instead to plant forms, 
in bud and expanding under pressure of the life- 
force. And it is to such biological imagery that his 
sculpture has become devoted until today. 

Technically, his procedure is as follows: With 
metal shears he cuts pieces of 25 gauge’ sheet steel 
appropriate to the envisaged contour, bends them, 
and with an oxy-acetylene torch spot-brazes them 
edge to edge, much as a dress designer will pin 
pieces of a paper pattern together. After the arma- 
ture is built up, the entire outer surface of the steel 
sheets is covered by melting one-eighth inch rods 
of nickel-silver over all. To overcome the varied 
warpage which results from the excessive heat used 
to apply the coating of nickel-silver, the sheet steel 
armature has later to be hammered into shape. Next, 
another layer of sheet steel is placed on the inside 
of the armature and this too is covered with nickel- 
silver. The nickel-silver, it should be added, not 
only gives varied surface texture to the sculpture 
but also adds greatly to its internal strength and 
rigidity. 

In a statement made to the writer, Lipton says: 
“Gradually the sense of the dark inside, the evil of 


‘ things, the hidden areas of struggle became for me 


a part of the cyclic story of living things. The inside 
and outside became one in the struggle of growth, 
death and rebirth in the cyclic renewal process. I 
souzht to make a thing, a sculpture as an evolving 
entity; to make a thing suggesting a process. But 
this development was also intensified by my search 
for new sculptural ideas. Everyone had used solid 
forms, pierced forms, prefabricated open forms, ete. 
I felt the rightness of curved, convoluted forms, 


outgrowing but not fully spread, as a new sculptural 






















Dissonance, lead, 1946. Betty Parsons Gallery, New York. 





Sanctuary, nickel-silver on steel, 1953. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


Avencer, nickel-silver on monel metal, 
1956. Betty Parsons Gallery, New York. 































Propuet, nickel-silver on monel metal, 
1956. Betty Parsons Gallery, New York. 
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Sea-Kinc, nickel-silver on monel metal, 
1956. Betty Parsons Gallery, New York. 


phraseology for what I was doing, a concern with 
internal and external anatomy. 

“Fierceriess underneath and within; but with 
strength, beauty and positiveness in tensional bal- 
anced integration.” 

Now it is clear that Lipton’s recent sculpture is 
not a simple translation in metal of struggle and 
growth in the biological world. If it were it would 
soon cease to surprise us. The budding rose and 
the swelling bulb, the bursting cocoon and the con- 
volutions of the sea shell have merely given to the 
sculptor a basic imagery from which he has evolved 
his own poetry of insideness and outsideness, angle 
and curve, twist and tension, strength and sweetness, 
ecstasy and pain. And while plant forms are a 
dominant motif in this sculpture, Lipton’s fusion 
with it of animal and mechanical suggestions is 
what gives so much of his work its unique and 
compelling power. The Storm Bird, for example, 
is a combination of the revolving thrust of a steeply- 
pitched screw, the ominous projecting head of a 
bird and the unfolding leaves of a plant blossom. 
Averiger is a synthesis of shell-fish and flower, en- 
closing a spiralling, mechanical tongue. The Sea 
King is a shell growth, shaped to suggest fierce, 





MeEnorAH, nickel-silver on steel, 
1954. Temple Israel, Tulsa, Okla. 


machinelike energy. Sanctuary alone of all these 
pieces is dependent only on botanical forms for its 
womb-like, tenderly protective enclosure of the new 
plant at its center. 

To date, Lipton has had three important sculpture 
commissions, two for the architect Perey Goodman’s 
Temple Israel, Tulsa, Oklahoma (1954) and Temple 
Beth-El, Gary, Indiana (1955) and one for Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill’s Inland Steel Building, 
Chicago (1956). 

The Menorah for the Tulsa temple is a most 
successful, inventive and thoroughly uncontrived 
sculpture for religious use. 

Finally, Lipton has just completed (early October) 
his most monumental sculpture, Prophet. Done in 
monel metal and covered in nickel-silver, it is un- 
rustable and can therefore stand outdoors. It is an 
ambitious composition both in scale and in the com- 
plex organization of its parts. Here, having aban- 
doned it for some time, Lipton draws on the human 
figure for the over-all structure of his piece. Within 
and without this anthropomorphic frame he sets in 
play a magnificent series of skeletal and plant forms, 
bringing into a noble resolution many of the themes 
he has worked on in recent years. 
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David Hare 


WE LIVE IN A ROMANTIC AGE, or at least in an age 
of romantic art, and the artist complains that the 
critic, and even more the historian (when he is at 
all aware of him) pretends we don’t. There are 
but few souls left adventuring among masterpieces 
and the usual critic does his best to observe with 
care and without omission, to write reasonably and 
chronologically, to set down facts and arrive at 
logical conclusions, all the while behaving as if the 
core of the matter had not escaped him. Of course 
the artist knows it has, and never more so than in 
the discussion of his own art. 

To write reasonably of David Hare’s sculpture is 
an even more futile attempt than most. For Hare’s 
whole approach is, if not anti-rational, at least 
unreasonable. His whole method is to leave himself 
open to association, his whole purpose to allow him- 
self to wander freely through what he has called 
“the spaces of the mind”; to work in such a way 
that the program of what he is doing is never a 
closed program, but is always open to the apparent 
impulse. 

This method of association has been fundamental 
to his sculpture (though there are signs that its 


importance is waning). It accounts for many of his 


Woman, bronze, 1947. Kootz Gallery, New York. 
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BY ROBERT GOLDWATER 









characteristic effects: for the overlay of images, none 





of which is complete in itself, each of which as it is 





about to be grasped seems to be metamorphosed 





into something else that in turn vanishes short of 












completion; for the multiple and disturbing sug. 
gestions, all there, none quite ever finally stated; 
for the circular compositions of many of his works 
whose clasped extremities close a never ending round 
of suggestions; for his intricate compositions; for 
his often punning titles, tangential rather than flatly 


descriptive; for his humor. 


Cup, bronze, 1953. Kootz Gallery, New York. 























Ficure, bronze, 1953. Kootz Gallery, New York. 


In these respects Hare is a surrealist. One can 
agree with Clement Greenberg, who, ten years ago 
wrote: “Hare’s is the most intensely surrealist art I 
have ever seen — in the sense that it goes all the 
way in the direction of surrealism and even beyond, 
developing surrealism’s premises with a consistency 
and boldness the surrealist doctrinaires themselves 
have hardly envisaged.” But the important point 
here is that Hare is not doctrinaire. He works with 
no set vocabulary of “subconscious” images, and 
with no dream symbols. Therefore his work (with 
the possible exception of some of his earliest pieces 
of 1944-45 whose smooth and polished surfaces have 
a surgical glow) is altogether without that breath- 
less, vacuum-like, scrubbed cleanliness which is so 
much a part of some of the subtlest (Tanguy) and 
also some of the most banal (Dali) of the surrealist 
creations. Nor does his oeuvre, as a whole, evolve 
within a closed and self-sufficient system. Hare is a 
stranger to both the poignant and the blatant 
extremes of surrealist narcissism. 

Instead Hare has allowed himself to listen not 
only to the echoes that reverberate within the spaces 
of his own mind, but to the sounds from without 
as well. He is susceptible to the world around him, 
to impressions of people, of animals, of architecture, 
of light and landscape, of the sky and space, and 
they appear in his work. They appear transformed 
to be sure (Hare was once, but is no longer, a 
photographer), but changec much less, upon exam- 
ination, than at first glance they would seem to be. 
They are indeed often of an extraordinary natural- 
ism, and of a sensitivity surprising in one who can 
also be so cruel. Besides, this environment to which 
Hare is so.permeable, to which he so deliberately 
succumbs, includes the whole language of modern 
art, whose vocabulary he allows himself to employ, 
giving it his own accent, but not altering it (any 
more than he does with nature) beyond comprehen- 
sion. In this respect, in this willingness, even eager- 
ness to make use of anything that comes naturally 
to hand, whether from art or from life, confident in 
his power to put his own stamp upon it, and not 
too concerned with originality in any moral sense, 
he is very much like his friend Picasso, in whose 
work he has found source and inspiration. 

This exuberance and openness, which goes directly 
into the sculptural form, has been commented upon 
by others, who have felt that Hare did not have 
enough distance from his own creation and was 


“not concerned enough with making sure that the 
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work of art be at least art before becoming a per- 


sonality.” But this unwiliingness to tie himself to 
a “formal principle,” to be confined by a self- 
conscious sense of his own “style” to which he must 
remain faithful, to submit himself to “a consistent 
plastic bias,” and place himself somewhere in a 
moment of history, is one of the hallmarks of Hare’s 
whole personality, which is just for this very reason 
projected directly into his work. 

Sartre recognized these same qualities, but greeted 
them with enthusiasm, perceiving as well Hare’s rela- 
tion to nature, and to himself. “No doubt,” he says, 


Hare “at some time inclined toward symbolism.” 
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Sunrise, welded metals 
and stone, 1955. Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. 


(This was indeed true of the first, more surreal 
istically “pedantic” of Hare’s sculptures of 1944 and 
°45.) “But he has since recognized the danger: sym 
bolical sculpture pushes away the difficulty, but it 
doesn’t remove it; if you don’t represent the ob ject, 
at least you represent the symbol: you hav en't 
gained anything. Hare, today, [1950] has disen- 
gaged himself from all ideographic formulas: he 
doesn’t signify, he ‘delivers the thing.’ No doubt it 
isn’t his aim to provoke horror by a faithful imit« 
tion of a gorilla; but he sculpts horror and :nte 
grates the gorilla into it, he offers at the same ‘ime 


passion and its object, labor [continued on pag 61) 
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FIsHERMAN’S’ Brwwe, oil, BI-POLAR 
brass and steel, 1940. Mrs. 
Lunetto, Chicago. 


1934. Whitney Museum of 


The text of this article is excerpted from the author's longer 
essay in the catalogue for the current Roszak exhibition pub- 
lished by the Walker Art Center in collaboration with the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 


THE PRINCIPAL OUTLINES of Theodore Roszak’s life 
and career to this date have appeared in many 
different publications and here need only be sum- 
marized briefly. He was born on May 1, 1907, in 
Poznan, Poland, one of seven children of Kaspar 
Roszak and Praxeda Swierczynska. The father was 
originally a farmer but after compulsory service in 
the German army he ieft the farm and, in 1909 
before Theodore was two years old, moved his fam- 
ily to Chicago. The mother was an accomplished 
fashion designer employed in her youth in Berlin 
by the court of the Hohenzollerns. Although she 
did ot pursue her career after coming to the United 
States, her interests manifested themselves in the 
hom: environment she created and the support she 
lent to her son’s experiments in drawing and painting. 
Roszik recalls that his grandfather on his mother’s 


side was a musician and mathematician, functioning 


American Art, New York. Aniel 


Growth of a Seulptor ... 
Theodore Roszak 





THORN Bossom, steel brazed with 
nickel-silver, 1948. Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York. 


Form, wood, 


BY H. H. ARNASON 


as town organist in Poznan and composing exten- 
sively for the organ. There was an uncle as well 
who was an artist specializing in historical illustra- 
tions. 

Roszak himself had begun drawing by the age of 
seven and this he continued actively while attending 
the public schools of Chicago. In 1922, while at 
Carl Schurz High School, he enrolled in the evening 
session at the Art Institute of ‘Chicago Professional 
School, beginning his formal training with Charles 
Schroeder and Wellington Reynolds. From his 
earliest recollections there never seems to have been 
any question in his mind concerning his vocation 
as an artist and in 1925 immediately after gradua- 
tion from high school he entered the Art Institute 
school as a full-time day student. His career as an 
art student was highly successful if orthodox, and 
brought him awards in oil painting and lithography, 
his first specialties. 

During this period Roszak was little aware of the 
modern movement in Europe or America. His pas- 


sions were old masters such as Rembrandt whom 
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WHALER oF NANTUCKET, steel, 1952-53. Art Institute of Chicago. 


he studied in frequent visits to the Art Institute and 
the contemporary American realists and romantics 
— George Luks, Bellows, Leon Kroll, and Eugene 
Speicher. When he visited avant-garde exhibits at 
the Chicago Arts Club he was interested but appar- 
ently somewhat puzzled and not overly impressed. 


In 1926 the artist was drawn to New York and 


the National Academy of Design by the great repu- 


tation of Charles Hawthorne. Whatever the reason, 
this interlude does not seem to have been successful, 
and Roszak feels he learned most at this time from 
private lessons with George Luks and particularly 
from courses in philosophy which he took at Colum- 
bia University. These latter constituted perhaps his 
first introduction to a larger literate world and 
marked the beginning of a continuing process of 


self-education in the humanities and sciences. 
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Between 1927 and 1929 Roszak resumed his studies 
of painting and lithography at the Art Institute of 
Chicago school, working with John Norton, Boris 
Anisfeld, and Charles F. Kelley. An American Trav- 
eling Fellowship in 1928 permitted him to visit 
eastern museums and to carry on experiments in 
lithography at Woodstock, New York. This in turn 
resulted in his first one-man exhibition of lithographs 
at the Allerton Galleries, Chicago, in 1928, as well 
as an appointment to teach drawing and lithography 
at the Art Institute school between 1928 and 1929. 

The first major turning point in his career was 
unquestionably the Anna Louise Raymond Fellow- 
ship for European Study. This enabled him to 
spend the years 1929 to 1931 in Europe, years which 
brought about the full realization of contemporary 


experiments in painting and sculpture. Interestingly 
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enough it was not Paris which attracted him at first 
(although he spent six months there toward the 
end of his stay) but Czechoslovakia, where he was 
entranced by new developments in architecture and 
the sense of the artist as a functioning part of an 
industrial society. He established a studio in Prague, 
where he worked for nine months with frequent 
excursions to Austria, Italy, and Germany. There, 
while learning about cubism and other phases of 
abstract art, he was particularly drawn to purism 
and constructivism and the wing of surrealism that 


stemmed from de Chirico. De Chirico specifically 


provided a bond between the romantic realism of 


Roszak’s earlier style and the new world of modern 


Taste iN THE Dream (To 
Louis Sullivan), steel, 1955-56. 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 


art he was now discovering in Europe. 

Back in the United States in 1931, a Tiffany Foun- 
dation Fellowship made it possible for him to marry 
Florence Sapir of New York and for the young 
couple to settle and work quietly in Staten Island 
for a period of two years. This period of uninter- 
rupted work was also important in giving Roszak a 
chance to clarify his ideas and to find his personal 
direction. Before his trip to Europe he had main- 
tained his own studio only during summers in an 
old Columbia Exposition building on the south side 
of Chicago. Virtually all his time had been spent 
working with instructors or in the environment of 


the art school. The reasons [continued on page 61] 
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Isamu Noguchi... 


The Evolution of a Style 


Wuen Isamu Nocucui took up residence in Japan 
in 1952 he had a reputation of twenty years’ stand- 
ing as the welder of the traditions of East and West. 
It seems clear that not until these recent years has 
Noguchi achieved a real translation of an ancient 
culture into a modern vocabulary of form. This 
progress to final integration and authenticity reveals 
significant steps that deserve consideration in a bal- 
anced appreciation of Noguchi’s recent work. 

His professional and creative development has fol- 
lowed through three obvious stages: the search for 
an adequate mode of formal expression, which cul- 
minated in the Kouros, Effigy and other related 
forms; the conscientious effort to relate his creative 
activity to the needs of human life, first, in sculp- 
ture with a social message and, then, in the adapta- 


tion of sculpture to functional objects; finally, the 





Heap or Orozco, terra cotta, 1931. 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 
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BY ADDISON FRANKLIN PAGE 


increasing absorption of and identification with 
Japanese traditions, This last could have been dis. 
astrous if Noguchi had not, by 1947, developed a 
secure and individual sense of sculptural values that 
enabled him to take tradition and mold it to his 
own conceptions with a free and mature lightness 
of touch, retain its power and quality but make of 
it something pertinent to this present time. 

In 1927, when he entered the Paris studio of Con- 
stantin Brancusi as apprentice helper, Noguchi came 
at once into direct or indirect contact with two of 
the most important influences in modern art. The 
evolution of the plastic arts in the twentieth century 
has felt no more potent forces than Rodin and Bran- 
cusi. By 1927, Brancusi had already established his 
simple and symbolic style, and probably no other 


sculptor was so uniquely equipped to be the sym- 


Portrait oF ANNA Marte MarKEL, bronze, 
1929. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 










- Kouros, marble, 1945-46. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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HANIWA-STYLE Ficures, Kasama ware, 1953-55. 
Museum of Modern Art, Kamakura, Japan. 


EvEN THE CENTIPEDE, Kasama ware in 11 
pieces attached with rope to a wooden pole, 
1952. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


pathetic master of the young Noguchi. In addition to 
his consummate technical skill, Brancusi offered the 
authority of a truly original artist. His was a kind 
of vital serenity of expression, sublime and pure as 
the Oriental philosophies in which he was absorbed, 
provocative and hospitable, at the same time, to 
what must have been Noguchi’s inclinations. But 
Brancusi’s earlier work had felt the tremendous 
impulse of Rodin, and his mature conceptions, how- 
ever refined and polished in form, retained the 
vitality and force of the great French sculptor. 
This composite of expressionism-impressionism, of 
spiritual reserve and abstraction, projected through 
the technical mastery of Rodin and Brancusi, pre- 
sented Noguchi with an elephant pill of precedent. 
The digestion of it and the channeling of its stimu- 
lating effects into the making of an individual style 
was a formidable task for any young artist. Though 
there were experiments in abstract form from the 
beginning of his study in Paris, the most important 
things to come out of the late 20’s and early 30's 
were a series of portrait heads. These received wide 
publicity and were popular, even fashionable, at 
the time they were made. The impact of Rodin and 
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Brancusi shows clearly in the series. Such sleckly 
modeled bronzes as the famous head of George 
Gershwin gleam with the sophistication and simpli- 
fied elegance of Brancusi’s work. But in this easy 
adaptation of surface qualities to frankly representa 
tional intentions, the results came perilously neat 
to being simply chic. In those of the portraits that 
are modeled freely, more in the manner of Rodin, 
there is real quality and personality. The strong 
plastic fingering of clay of [continued on page 64] 
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How to Make a Sculpture 
























. BY RICHARD LIPPOLD 


THERE IS REALLY NOTHING TO IT AT ALL; anyone can 
learn to do it. It merely requires a slight shift in 


education from a study of the three “R’s” to a pur- 
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suit of the three “P’s”: “passion,” “perception,” and 
“patience.” 

I have not capitalized these three words because 
they do not work at all if they are given the impor- 
tance of academic seminars; they work only if so 
absorbed into the total self that they become habit- 
ual operations (intuition). Although this pursuit of 
the three “p’s” is full of a great deal of difficulty, 
as well as delight, on the whole it is a very simple 
process. In view of the current interest in “do-it- 
yourself” kits, I offer the following descriptions of 
these three “p’s” which, when mastered in a few 
easy decades, may help you too to make a piece of 
sculpture. 

Regarding “passion”: you must begin by having 
yourself, as they say, a Ball. It really doesn’t matter 


much whether it is a Ball involving one or many 








interests. Nor does it matter whether it involves 


LippoLtp witH THE Sun, his gold-filled wire and stainless steel con- 
struction recently completed for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


pro’s or con’s, whether it embraces the spirit or the 


flesh, or both. The important thing is to have a se a : ea ‘ 
‘ ages i . Calere ippold writes of “patience”: is is a working 
Ball. Obviously this is a pursuit for which the timid, drawing for a construction titled “New Moonlight.” i 


the shallowly sophisticated, the jaded or the tired 
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are not very well suited. It is easier for the adven- ce fd 
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turous (to the point of anarchy, or even beyond), 
for the naive, the inexperienced and the strong (in 
heart, at least). As you can see, this may involve 
abandoning some security, unlearning some stale 
prejudices, even making a fool of yourself. Society 
will hate you thoroughly for undertaking this invest- 
ment in art, but this hatred will be your first divi- 





dend. The sense of utter isolation and loneliness 


which this ostracism engenders — even in those 

closest to you — should provide you with a great 
a delizht, as it is sure evidence that you are approach- 
ree ing graduation day in this department. All very 
ple simple. 
he Regarding “perception”: this is all pure fun! It 
si means using all the marvelous human equipment 
P you possess as freely as possible, thereby removing 
= all controls over your senses, particularly vision, 
i omitting analyses of sensory experiences, and your 
a emotional reactions to your analyses — in short, 






simply forgetting what you have been told not to 
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Geminl, bronze, brass wire, copper sheeting, 1947. 
Munson-VW illiams-Proctor Institute, Utica, N. Y. 


look at with your eyes, and what you have been 
told not to feel or think about in visual, human and 
social relationships, as hazardous to your comfort- 
able well-being. Most concisely, it means being aware 
of the immediate present, what the C-ient calls the 
“Now-moment.” In terms of the senses, this means 
seeing every form of natural and man-made objects 
as if for the first time (having mastered “passion,” 
this should be a breeze). It means rediscovering all 
the subtle relationships of form, space, texture, color 
— in all objects and to all events — as if in a state 
of revelation. 

Finally, it means seeing how man right Now can 
take from nature what he wants. (Again, using 
“passion,” you can hate or love what you find here, 
but you must perceive it.) One can be outraged by 
the supposed indecencies of one’s time, but with a 
true passion it will not lead to a rejection of the 
Present for remembered “good old days,” nor will 
it be to await, with a crystal ball, an unborn Future 
(ah, yes! “after elections” — or “this dry spell,” or 


“the next war.” or when abstraction has “run its 
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course” — everything will be really o.k.: “sane” or 
“understandable” again; “if only I live to see it!”) 

Or, of course, one can be delighted by all the good 
and the bad of this moment, and find it just as 
thrilling to the senses, heart, and head, as any mo- 
ment in the past (I, for one, try to do so). But 
whether protesting as outrageous or accepting as 
glorious, you must be seduced by the Present if you 
want to make an original piece of sculpture. Only 
madmen attempt to make love to ghosts. 

After seeing with your eyes the multiple visual 
wonders of life, and perceiving how men use the 
materials of nature at this moment to build their 
security around newly discovered facets of the vast 
material and activity of earthly existence, all you 
have to do is to combine these pieces of information 
and you are full of ideas about the form your sculp- 
ture will take. I can give you a few hints as to what 
to look for, but this would cheat you of the fun of 
learning; however, I love to cheat as much as any- 
one; so I shall give you a few hints: 

Sculpturally speaking, nature still suggests all 
kinds of material and form, such as solid stuff, liquid 
stuff, linear stuff, and spatial stuff. The Egyptians, 
say, seemed to go for the solid stuff mostly; medieval 
men seem to have adored the linear, baroque men 
the spatial stuff (how they would have envied our 
ability to throw it around the way we do!) Strange- 
ly, Western man seems generally able to attach him- 
self to but one of these aspects of reality at a time. 
At any rate, these limited uses of one stuff or another 
during the few millennia of man’s probing at the 
nature of his world, served to give him different 
concepts of the nature of his entire universe. 

At the moment Western man says his universe 
is an expanding, non-centered one (meaning that 
all the stars, galaxies, etc. are flying away from 
each other at inconceivable rates of speed with no 
set point of reference in time, past or present); 
and yet it is also a constantly renewing universe m 
which the stuff of creation comes from the unknown 
spaces between those that are known. The latest 
conjecture is that, with her penchant for symmetry, 
nature is obviously creating non-matter as well a 
matter, simply by reversing the structure of the 
smallest (nuclear) particles as well as the largest 
(cosmic) systems. In other words, Science is about 
to describe to us the structure of our soul! . . . With 
this perception added to passion, how can one resist 
the ecstasy of our age? To protest it is to blaspheme 
this new manifestation of God in the heart and 
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knowledge. To direct us toward God — or the 
Nature of the Universe, or Ultimate Reality, or 
whatever It can be called — is now as ever, I believe, 
the artist’s splendid task, and this perception, when 
learned, will lead him to the same expression of 
great glory as in the inspired works of the past. 

I have cheated, I know, but I am human. Any- 
how, this seems to me about the way “perception” 
gets into the artist’s being. Very simple. . . . 

Regarding “patience”: this may not seem to be 
so much fun as “perception” and “passion,” because 
they have done all the work of giving you an idea 
for what a piece of sculpture ought to be, and 
patience must now be learned to bring about what 
otherwise remains a mere armchair piece of art. 

The practice of patience is much more rewarding 
and just as much fun as the other “p’s” if it is 
included in the total process of creating a piece of 
sculpture, as well as in the craft. If you add patience 
to passion and perception in the study of nature, 
for instance, sensory and thought-feeling experiences 
will not be motivated only by your own individual 
nature. Patience will allow you to forget yourself 
to the extent of observing how nature functions out- 
side the patterns you may see in her, due to your 
human and social conditioning. You will then be 
able to see, for instance, that the so-called “Natural 
Laws” which we love to invoke to justify our actions 
and thoughts are totally relative, and that for every 
“law” there is a denial equally valid and potent. 
You can also see that whenever a law is established, 
the whole plot of nature is to alter, modify, or even 
destroy the order established by that law. If then, 
we permit patience to admit into our experience this 
play between order and seeming chaos, between rule 
and riot, choice and chance, we cannot fail to be 
enriched — our passions inflamed, our perceptions 
illuminated far beyond what we might have known 
had we scorned patience in the pursuit of our ego- 
tistical desires and prejudices. Thus patience is 
humility. Like passion — and perception too — it 
is not for the timid or the jaded. “Humility is end- 
less,” as T. S. Eliot says, because it is no-knowledge; 
it is openness to all knowledge, and through all 
knowledge to all form, and through all form to all 
technique. 

This then is the enormous fun of practising and 
acquiring patience. It leads to the technique suitable 
to the desire and the intent. If you have the desire 


to make a piece of sculpture — through passion — 





mind of modern man, in his yearning for space-— 




























Variation No. 6, brass, nichrome and copper 
wire, 1948. Anni Albers, New Haven, Conn. 


_and a clear intention of concept — through percep- 


tion — patience will enable you to take the requi- 
site time for making your piece, whether it requires 
three minutes, three years, three decades, or even 
three generations. Finally, patience will give you 
pleasure when you may have to throw away a piece 
of work in which the three “p’s,” in some mysterious 
manner, have become unbalanced or perverted. 

Patience is, I am afraid, a quality scandalously 
lacking in most contemporary sculpture, where only 
passion — and the most private sort — is sprayed 
about for all to behold, instead of remaining, as in 
nature, a seed-pod for the gestation of the soul. To 
those who will waste the primal energy of passion, 
most of what I have said is folly. 

But to you who want truly to make a more com- 
plete piece of sculpture, I have offered a large, 
economy-size “do-it-yourself” kit. The only author- 
ity I have for daring to make up such a kit at all 
is that I have made a few pieces of sculpture myself, 


and as you can see, I found them all very simple. .. . 


Good luck! 
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TEN YEARS AGO there were very bright hopes for 
sculpture. Renewed in vitality since Rodin and hav- 
ing found a fresh point of departure in modernist 


painting, it seemed about to enter into a great new 


‘ inheritance. The new, quasi-pictorial modes born 


of the Cubist collage and bas-relief had, in liber- 
ating sculpture from the monolith, given it access 
to a vast new field of subject matter. Indeed, in the 
thirties and forties the range of style and subject 
open to modernist sculpture seemed to be expanding 
in the same measure as that at which the range 
open to ambitious painting seemed to be narrowing, 
and it looked then as though sculpture might shortly 
become the dominant vehicle of figurative art. Cer- 
tainly, there was enough sculptural talent on hand 
to make this appear a possibility. 

These hopes have faded. Painting continues to 
hold the field. by virtue of its greater breadth of 
statement as well as by its greater energy. And 
sculpture has become a place where, as hopes have 
turned into illusions, inflated reputations and inflated 
renaissances flourish. There are Moore, Marini, and 
the postwar Giacometti, and there is the “awaken- 
ing” of British sculpture at the hands of Butler, 
Chadwick, Turnbull, et al. Yet it is significant that 
the monolithic statues of such older artists as Marcks 
and Wotruba still carry greater conviction than the 
more “advanced” linear, thin-planed, and more or 
less geometrical art of these British followers of 
Gonzalez. And it is also significant that modernist 
American sculpture should have succumbed so epi- 
demically to “biomorphism,” and that then, after 
the fanciful and decorative improvisation of plant, 
bone, muscle, and other organic forms, there should 
have come a spinning of wires, twisting of cords, 
and general fashioning of cages and boxes — so that 
the most conspicuous result of the diffusion of the 
use of the welding torch among American sculptors 
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David Smith 






BY CLEMENT GREENBERG 





has been a superior kind of garden statuary and a 
new, oversized kind of objet dart. 

Modernist sculpture’s common affliction, here and 
abroad, is artiness, whether the archaic artiness of 
Moore, Marini, and Giacometti, the Cubist artiness 
of the younger British sculptors, or the expressionist- 
cum-surrealist artiness of the Americans. Artiness is 
usually the symptom of a fear for the identity of 
one’s art, and the result of, among other things, a 
self-imposed restriction of subject matter. Sculp- 
ture must continue to look like sculpture — like art. 
Here Constructivism has been the terrorizing agent, 


with its machinery and machine-made look. The 


































exceptions — and there are some notable ones — 
to the general disappointment that has been mod- 
ernist sculpture over the past decade mark them- 
selves off precisely by their relative freedom from 
this terror. And the most notable of such exceptions 
is in my opinion David Smith, whom I do not hesi- 
tate to call the best sculptor of his generation. 
Smith was among the first in this country to prac 
tice the art of aerial drawing in metal and to use 
the welding torch and materials like steel and the 
modern alloys in sculpture. And he was perhaps the 
very first to devise a kind of sculptural collage, 
essentially without precedent in either Picasso or 
Gonzalez, that involved found and contrived ma 
chine parts. But the means in art never guaran 2 
the ends, and it is for the individual and unde ive 
able qualities of Smith’s art that we praise it, 10 
for its technical innovations. F 
That Smith shows everything he finishes, and tha 
he has had a high frequency, at least in the p 6 
of failure to success, has caused many misconception 
about his art. That he works, moreover, in such @ 
diversity of manners (as well as tending to violate ‘ 
presumable unity of style within single pieces) «oes 
not make it easy to form a clear idea of his achieve 








Acricota VI, steel, 1950. Collection of the Artist. 
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Tue Iron Woman, steel, 1954- 
1956. Collection of the Artist. 





Heap, steel, 1950. Collection of the Artist. 


TanKToTEM I, steel, 1952. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
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ment as a whole. Add to this the fact of an almost 
aggressive originality, and we can understand why 
the art public and its mentors, while not exactly 
refusing their admiration, have not yet accepted his 
work in a way that would bring prizes, commissions, 
and the purchases of important pieces by museums 
and other public or semi-public agencies. At the 
same time, I have the impression that if a poll were 
taken among non-academic American sculptors, 
Smith would come out as the rival most highly 
regarded by the majority of them. And according 
to what I hear, the avant-garde in Paris finds him 
lately to be the most interesting of all American 
sculptors, Calder not excepted. 

Smith is one of those artists who can afford mis- 
takes and even need them, just as artists need and 
can afford bad taste and an incapacity for self- 
criticism. It is most often by way of errors, false 
starts, overrun objectives, and much groping and 
fumbling in general that great and original art 
arrives. The inability or unwillingness to criticize 
ee himself may permit Smith to lapse into illustrative 
cuteness or decorative whimsicality, or to descend 
suddenly to a petty effect, but it also enables him 
to accept the surprises of his own personality, 
wherein lies his originality. Which is to say that he 
has been triumphantly loyal to his own temperament 
and his own experience in defiance of whatever 
precedents or rules of taste might have stood in the 
way. 

To state Smith’s shortcomings is but to reinforce 
his praise. His most chronic fault has been a com- 
pulsion to develop and elaborate a work beyond the 
point to which the momentum of inspiration has 
carried it. This can be accounted for in part by the 
extent to which he, too, is afraid that the result 
might not look enough like art; but it is more largely 
explained by the nature itself of Smith’s talent. 
Characteristic strengths entail characteristic weak- 
nesses. The very copiousness of his gift, the scale 
and generosity of his powers of conception and 
execution, are what more than anything else impel 
him to overwork a piece of sculpture, to act uncon- 
sideredly on every impulse, and explore every idea 
to its limits. Yet when the piece is brought off, its 
triumph is enhanced by the sense we get of a checked 
flow whose further, unactualized abundance and 
power reverberate through that which is actualized. 
And we would not get this sense were Smith not a 
headlong, reckless artist ready to chance anything 
he felt out of confidence in his ability to redeem in 





another piece whatever went wrong in the given 
one. 

In recent years he has become more consistent, 
and the successful pieces come more steadily. It 
used to be that a periot' of expansion and trial and 
error during which new ideas were explored, with 
much attendant failure, would be followed by a 
much shorter one of consolidation in which there 
was a higher proportion of success to failure. Now 
Smith seems to be able to proceed more rapidly and 
directly from conception to realization. It is as if 
his sensibility had become more refined. The change 
is, however, in ourselves, too, who through longer 
acquaintance have become convinced of the premises 
of his art, so that it now seems to us to adjust itself 
better to antecedent art. Much that looked at first 
like gaucherie now reveals itself as a new definition 
of sculptural elegance, economy and strength, com- 
bined in ways that are equally new. It was once 
plausible to characterize Smith’s art as baroque, but 
it has become equally plausible today to call it 
classical. In this respect, its course has, from the 
viewpoint of criticism, repeated that of the oeuvres 
of many other modern masters. 

The quick success with the art world that Butler, 
Chadwick, and the others of the British “sculpture 
renaissance” have known is owed in largest part to 
the fact that these artists started out as “classical.” 
But to this same fact is owed their fundamental 
thinness and insipidity. For “classical” means in 
this instance a canon of forms and good taste taken 
abjectly from Gonzalez, Picasso, Matisse, and Miro, 
and a sculpture that pleases because it never offends 
(at least not eyes that have learned to like Cubist 
painting). How different Smith’s case has been. He 
has done things in a manner ostensibly not too 
unlike Butler’s and Chadwick’s. But a short look 
suffices to reveal the truly enormous difference. The 
elegance of the figure pieces in Smith’s recent “Tank 
Totem” series has a tenseness, and tension, not to 
be found in the anemic elegance of the works of 
these Brit?<h sculptors; nor is there anything at all 
in their work to match the sustained yet varied 
fusion of felicity and ruggedness which distinguishes 
the dozen-odd pieces of Smith’s “Agricola” series. 
In the one case we have the fruits of a struggle for 
a complete and personal insight into a new realm 
of style; in the other, an art that affords only 
glimpses into this realm, and these through other 
men’s eyes, Smith had to help create and expand 
the taste that enjoys him; [continued on page 66] 
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Hugh Townley’s Wood Sculpture 


The following two articles present the work of two younger 
sculptors — Hugh Townley’s wood sculpture and Katherine 


Nash’s metal sculpture. 


THE PRESENT SCULPTURAL PREDILECTION for metal has 
contributed enormously to the enjoyment of sculp- 
ture by the contemporary audience for art; it has 
opened the way to new and important sculptural 
achievement; and it accurately reflects a general 
feeling that ours is somehow a “metallic” age: hard, 
finally shaped, manufactured, removed from living, 
growing nature. Yet — as is customary with newly 
arrived dominations in all fields — the present posi- 
tion of metal in sculpture has inevitably obscured 
the virtues and potentialities of other materials, 
among them wood. 

Few dominations, however, are total, and a small 


number of contemporary sculptors, while continuing 
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BY FRANK GETLEIN 


to exploit the traditional virtues of wood, is actively 
exploring wood’s potentialities in the kinds of sculp- 
tural form that are peculiarly of this time. Of this 
group, Hugh Townley, a Wisconsin sculptor and 
teacher, is one of provocative interest and consider- 
able promise. . 

Townley’s basic approach to wood is neither the 
traditional carving down to a form wholly deter 
mined by the material nor a constructivist use of 
wood to achieve a “metallic” structure — nor the 
complementary constructivist use of sculpture for 
an architectural aesthetic. His forms are usually 
complex, always with several members and fre 
quently with several varieties of wood. Moncliths 
appear only when several go together to make one 
piece of sculpture. 

At thirty-three Hugh Townley has already 





Untitiep, walnut, 1955. Private Collection, Aspen, Col. 
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achieved what has unfortunately become one mark 
of the contemporary artist following his individual 
bent: controversiality. Two years ago, in a regional 
competition sponsored by the University of Wiscon- 
sn, Townley took the top sculpture prizes with 
Endless Column, a severe and restrained form of 
classical simplicity. To anyone at all aware of mid- 
twentieth century American sculpture it is difficult 
to see in the harmonious and rhythmic figure 
grounds for aesthetic outrage. Yet, immediately upon 
the announcement of the jury, the “friend of the 
University,” who had for some years donated the 
prize, announced the end of his academic relation- 
ship and went on at some length about what a man 
had a right to expect when he got involved with 
culture. As is generally recognized, Wisconsin and 
its journalism have a talent for controversy and 
overnight Townley became the best known sculptor 
in the state. He exhibits regularly in regional exhi- 
bitions and in the Allan Frumkin Gallery in Chicago 
and last year was one of three artists in the annual 
“New Talent” show at the Museum of Modern Art. 
His work is in the permanent collection of the San 
Francisco Art Museum, a number of private collec- 
tions in Chicago, New York, and abroad, and in 
numerous Wisconsin collections. The Milwaukee Art 
Institute, under the direction of Edward H. Dwight, 
is presenting a one-man show in January 1957. 

Following military service in World War II, Town- 
ley began in sculpture while a student in cultural 
anthropology. In 1948 he went to Paris for a year’s 
work under Ossip Zadkine. Then followed a year in 
The Hague, working independently, another brief 
period with Zadkine, and a full year in London 
under Victor Passmore. Townley’s European work 
included many media, terra cotta, stone, cast bronze, 
stained glass and wood. In 1952 he came to the 
Layton School of Art in Milwaukee to establish 
courses in sculpture. 

Townley’s principal innovation in handling wood 
is the use of modern power tools, with special refer- 
ence to the band saw. He also uses a variety of 
chisels, axes, spoke-shaves and draw-knives. He has 
developed a sensitivity for saw blades and chisel 
weights exactly comparable to a painter’s feeling 
for the variety of brushes. He has, in effect, a full 
palette of woods. He has created and uses a sculp- 
tural vocabulary addressed to form and surface, with 
surface acting primarily as the terminal of form. He 
rarely uses the woodcarver’s tricks of grain. In his 


View grain is a definite value of the material but 






































Tower Two, walnut, maple and 
kuji, 1956. Collection of the Artist. 


one that largely takes care of itself. On the other 
hand he does sometimes employ the several layers 
of wood — from bark to core — to preserve the 
strata effect of the tree itself. 

In Townley’s hands the power-driven band saw is 
a precise and subtle instrument and one in absolute 
control at all times. By its use he achieves a sculp- 
tural equivalent of the economical, simplified line 
in drawing. Although never dependent on grain, 
and frequently composed of various woods used to- 
gether, his sculpture is almost all related to tree 
forms seen in a highly sophisticated vision of hori- 
zontals, verticals, diagonals. The point should not 
be overstressed, but it is one which accounts for a 
good deal of the beauty in Townley’s work. 
There is a feeling for variation in this wood sculp- 
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INTERLOCKING CoLuMN, African mahog- 
any, 1950. Private Collection, Milwaukee. 


ture which appropriately expresses itself in various 
ways. One is the “option” that Townley often gives 
the viewer as to the relationship between the several 
members. Adding Machine has three movable small 
cylinders fitting into any combination of the six 
available holes. The spectator is invited to rear. 
range; at the same time the mathematical principles 
of permutation and combination are evoked, with 
their close relationship to the subject. Endless Column 
is composed of sixteen identical blocks, all demount- 
able. Egg, like Adding Machine, \ets the spectator 
make his own arrangement of peg forms on the 
highly reflective surface; in so doing the piece shows 
at least two obvious “meanings” of the subject; the 
child’s play associated with the old-fashioned Easter 
egg and the idea of potentiality inherent in the 
subject. 

This feeling for variation also expresses itself as 
a clear flowing rhythm for the eye and the sense of 
depth and weight. Double Horizontal illustrates the 
rhythm at a fairly complex stage. The piece, oak 
below, fir above, “reads” equally effectively from 
the left or from the right. The relatively flat fir 
member on top is shaped in a rhythm of arches 
related to the simple grain of the wood, the surface 
pattern achieved by the depth of the blade. The 
oak piece below repeats the basic rhythm of the 
fir but adds a strength and weight of its own, thereby 
creating something altogether different; here, in 
the oak, the strata effects revealed by the depth of 
the blade are likewise much more complex. The 
color, all natural, runs from pale sand_ through 
deepening amber to rich brown and the colors, too, 
are integrated with the over-all rhythm of the whole. 

A large piece, Sun and Mercury, shows plainly a 
kind of mythic quality that is present in almost all 
Townley’s work in varying degrees of clarity. The 
pillar stands firmly holding the sun in place, the 
cylindrical rays fixed and immutable; the counter 
weighted fulcrum stretches out and up and at its 
end balances, almost dances, the nearest of the 
planets; the immediate effect is of the mechanies 
of creation, an effect enlarged and deepened by the 
relationship between the two spheres, the greater 
thrusting out, the lesser turned in on itself, the 
similar relationship between pillar and rays and 
finally that between pillar and fulcrum. 

This mythic quality is equally obvious in the 
Golem (the Golem is a Frankenstein’s monster found 
in medieval rabbinical literature) and the Menorah, 
a Jewish ceremonial object. Less obvious, because 
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the quality is nevertheless quite clear in the com- 
pelling and mysterious Two Discs and Tower Two, 
the latter of walnut, maple and kuji; the former, 
dating from Townley’s apprenticeship to Zadkine, of 
stoneware and terra cotta. In both there is a sense 
of reverence and even awe, an impression of elemen- 
tal significance just beyond the explicit. 

The general color range of Townley’s sculpture is 
warm and he has to a high degree another sculp- 
tural value making for pleasurable association, the 
tactile. As already indicated many of his pieces 
explicitly invite the spectator’s hand as well as his 
eye; implicitly all of them do. Whether the hand 
is moving swiftly across a plane swiftly formed by 
the band saw or lingering in the touch pattern of a 
chiseled surface, it finds in Townley’s work an extra 
sensory pleasure often absent in contemporary sculp- 
ture in other materials. 

There is a discernible progression in size in 
Townley’s work. His most striking pieces at the 
moment are from five to seven feet in height, just 
about the reasonable limits of the “chamber sculp- 
ture” he has practised with signal success to date. 
Significantly, he is engaged on a number of com- 
missions for public and semi-public buildings, all 
on a monumental scale, true public sculpture. It is 
a scale that Townley will measure up to with no 
difficulty. His vision is indeed large — of man as 
seen in the work of art; man as maker and doer, 
dealer with the earth’s materials but aware of spirit 
within them, at once reverent and playful, archaic 


and sophisticated, lyric and epic. 


the forms are not drawn from recorded mythologies, 

































N. W., walnut, maple and mahogany, 
1956. Private Collection, Chicago. 










DousLe Horizontat, oak and fir, 
1956. Collection of the Artist. 
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A Young Sculptor in Metal... 


Katherine Nash 


This and the preceding article present the work of two younger 
sculptors — Katherine Nash’s metal sculpture and Hugh 
Townley’s wood sculpture. 


KATHERINE NasH is a versatile sculptor who has 
made the traditional materials and processes of the 
blacksmith reveal the insight and imagination of 
the poet. By the use of space — space made tangible 
and articulate by the opposition of volumes and 
voids; and mass — masses of metal pierced, textured, 
attenuated, and set into relationships of implied 
motion; she suggests such separate ideas as the 
stealthy aggression of a desert saurian, or the enigma 
of oneness between a man and woman. 

Mrs. Nash’s works are not easily labelled — they 
are neither illusionistic in the sense of much nine- 
teenth century sculpture, nor are they given to 
expressions so generalized as to become vague in 
intent. Instead, perhaps one could say that she 
fashions her art from a personal vision and response 
to, what she knows and feels of the life and forms 
around her. However, the referents to which Mrs. 
Nash’s forms relate are seldom dully particularized 
or specific. Her forms are allusions, or metaphors, 
which distill and concentrate a multitude of experi- 
ences into a persuasive statement of essentials. For 


instance, no herpetologist could analyze the anatomy 





Accression, welded steel, 1953. 
Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb. 


BALLAD SINGER, stainless steel, 1956. 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries, New York. 


BY EUGENE KINGMAN with DUARD LAGING 


of Aggression and classify it according to species, 
and yet how the texture of molten iron suggests a 
scaly armor, and how the curiously arched back 
and dynamically placed legs supporting the hori- 
zontal body with its suggestion of teeth and fishlike 
tail make real the qualities one associates with all 
four-footed reptilia from the prehistoric monsters, 
to the iguana that dart over the deserts of today. 
And with these referents, how surely she builds a 
relentlessly stalking form — to give the feeling of 
aggression. 

She also gives artistic substance to such incorporeal 
ideas as music. Ballad Singer, done in stainless steel, 
evokes with its rising parallels and countercurves, 
its short staccato bars, its harplike shapes and glisten- 
ing light-refracting surfaces, the counterpoint and 



















Tue Ciry, steel-bronze and lead, 1955. University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


q tadenza of a symphonic tone poem. In fact, the 
| form connotations are strikingly like those of musical 
| composition. There is nothing literal here — no 
notes, no guitar shapes, none of the obvious things 
q associated with music — and yet the appeal is as 
direct and immediate ss that of a concerto. 
In The City, Mrs. Nash touches on urban man and 
environment. Using rather tall rectangular plates 


of iron, perforated by circular openings, she suggests 


| the interlocking and interpenetration of planes and 


nected spaces; the vast complex of man-made 


cells that make the skyscraper city. Several small 
amorphous shapes in golden bronze and silvered 
lead contrast with the precise geometry of the mass 
of the work, and imply the animate life that exists 
within the mechanical maze of steel and stone. 
Katherine Nash is from the Midwest. She was 
born in Minneapolis, and has lived much of her life 
in Minnesota. She spent her early life in an isolated 
area in northern Minnesota, where she became famil- 
iar with the natural forms she now uses so often 


in her sculptures. In her [continued on page 66] 
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The Roland P. Murdock Collection i 


Wichita. Kansas 


THIs IS THE STORY of an American Art Collection 
with a purpose, formed with discrimination, and 
by determined planning. To see the Murdock Col- 
lection and to know the reasons for its choice con- 
stitutes a lesson in well-considered art collecting; a 
lesson, too, in the rich visual experience of seeing 
art quality at its best. 

The. collection is based on provisions of bequest 
left by Mrs. Louise Caldwell Murdock of Wichita 
at her death in 1915. It is specifically for the city 
of Wichita and is a Memorial that has grown and 
widened in scope. Provisions of the bequest have 
been carried out principally by Mrs. Rafael Navas 
of New York and Wichita, who was a young friend 
of Mrs. Murdock; an art student and part-time assist- 
ant to her. Mrs. Navas (then Elizabeth Stubble- 
field) was named one of two executors of the estate, 
with sole authority (and privilege, as she deems it) 
to select art works for the collection. She acts now 
as a trustee, administering business, financial and 
legal affairs, as well as choosing art works for pur- 
chase. 

Though officially titled “The Roland P. Murdock 
Collection,” this has become a growing and living 
memorial to the forward-looking spirit of Mrs. Mur- 
dock, the donor. Louise Caldwell Murdock is de- 
seribed by Mrs. Navas as “a great lady of catholic 
mind and broad sympathies.” She loved young 
people — her spirit was youthful and alert. Phys- 
ically she was tall, statuesque and distinguished in 
appearance, with great dignity. She was interested 
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always in creative art activities, designed her own an 
home, and actively engaged in club work, organiz- = tn 


ing the Twentieth Century Club in Wichita. Be- 
lieving strongly in art, democracy, and religion, she 
stated that “art exists in the context of life — it | 
is a means of perceiving life.” She became an active 7 
speaker on art subjects for numerous club group r 
in Kansas, until forced in later years by pain and 
suffering of incurable illness (cancer) to give P 
this work. 4 
After her husband’s death, Mrs. Murdock went) 
to New York (about 1908) to study interior desi zm 
at the Parsons School. Then she returned to Wichi r 
to set up shop, designing and selecting furnishin 
for many fine homes, and for several public build® 
ings, including the then new Carnegie Library. q 
Mrs. Murdock’s unerring sense of quality an 
style in her chosen profession reflected her hi 
standards in life. These standards, in turn, ha 
become the keynote of the Murdock Collection 4 


















it exists today. J 

The Murdock will, written with lonely coura 2 
two days before her death in April 1915, provide 
for a trust fund. Family affairs concluded with 1 
death of three heirs, and the settlement of 
estate took several years. Meanwhile the trust c 
into being in 1939, and the city of Wichita b 
the first (and still only) unit of an art museum 
furnish suitable housing for the Murdock Collection ” 
that was to be formed from accruing interest. 

Over a period of fifteen months, Elizabeth Navas 
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as executor chose the first group of paintings, six- 
teen in all, These were all by American artists, for 
the bequest stipulated that Americans be given 
preference in the collection. Typical works by some 
of the American “rebels in art” were included in 
this initial group, following a suggestion made by 
Mrs. Henry Allen, a former close friend of Lauise 
Murdock in Wichita. Included in this first group 
were vigorous paintings by Eakins, Sloan, Luks, 
Glackens and Prendergast; and by Grosz, Hopper, 
Marsh and others. John S. Curry and H. V. Poor, 
natives of Kansas, had paintings chosen for this 
group, quite deliberately, to represent Kansans’ con- 
tribution to American art. 

The presentations in 194] and 1942 included sev- 
eral watercolors, pastels and drawings. Among them 
were some inexpensive items, through which Mrs. 
Navas hoped to introduce Wichita people to the 
pleasure of buying attractive originals by living 
American artists for use in their homes. This proj- 
ect did not meet with immediate success, however. 


Included among the watercolors in this group 


Jos SincLeton Coptey, James Otis, oil, c. 1760. 


Tuomas Eakins, Mrs. Mary Hallock Greenewalt, oil, 1903. 


was one rare find — a superb work in perfect con- 
dition by Thomas Eakins, titled Starting out after 
Rail. Three sculptured heads, also presented in 
1942, were the first of the carefully selected exam- 
ples of sculpture in the collection. These repre- 
sented, in stone, de Creeft and Flannagan, and in 
bronze, Lachaise. 

In the next three years, gaps in the collection 
were filled with paintings by Theodore Robinson, 
Twachtman, Whittredge and Harnett; excellent por- 
traits by Eakins and Henri; two masterpieces of 
stone sculpture, heads by de Creeft and Zorach; 
and some “unusual” paintings by Hartley, Stuart 
Davis and Horace Pippin among others. These were 
then considered new and daring to Wichita. From 
time to time other art works by artists of Mid- 
western origin have added notes of local or regional 
interest. Examples by Houghton Cranford Smith, 
Russell Cowles, Karl Mattern, James Penney and 


Charles Umlauf, etc. make up a strong Midwest 


representation. 


1946 selections by Elizabeth Navas included sub- 
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Joun Quipor, Voyage to Hell Gate from Communipaw, oil, 1866. 


stantial “background” pictures, a fine Ryder marine, 
and a pair of early American portraits, Saco Bride 
and Bridegroom; as well as key works by Demuth 
and Kuhn. 

As the income on the Murdock estate has increased, 
especially after 1946 some of the most important, 
and costly acquisitions have been made: excellent 
portraits by Feke and by Copley (a pair); master 
works by Mary Cassatt, Mother and Child; George 
Grosz, The Pit; Kuniyoshi, Revelation, and _first- 
rate examples by other contemporaries. These have 
added much, as key pictures, to the scope and sub- 
stance of the collection. > 

Mrs. Navas concluded, as the years went by, that 
a number of American artists should be represented 
by several examples each, to show different periods 


and phases of their expression. Now there are six 
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Marins (four watercolors and two oils); four each 
by Hopper, Kuniyoshi, Prendergast and Sloan; and 
three each by Burchfield, Dove, Demuth, Eakins, 
Grosz and Kuhn. Other artists are represented by 
two examples each. It is a good list, and a guide 
to high accomplishments by our master artists, This 
full representation of certain artists gives students 
of art an indication of the relative importance of 
the artists, and shows the depths of expression and 
the individual style each one has attained. The 
teacher of American art would find this to he 4 
superb teaching collection. For gallery talks, to 
introduce laymen to our significant artists, it would 
be inspiring to present, in series of lectures. 
Elizabeth Navas has taken particular care in all 
details of matting, framing and conditioning of 
every single picture in the collection. The care 
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Winstow Homer, In the Mowing, oil, 1874. 


-and taste used in framing enhances the work of 


each artist, giving the viewer more respect for it, 
as a fine thing that is chosen to endure. This phase 
of the collection especially reflects the high stand- 
ards of Mrs. Murdock who, during her life, strug- 
gled to get fewer but better things — each with 
meaning, true style and taste. 

Further care is shown in labeling the collection, 
which is completely documented by biographical 
sketches of the artists, incorporated with statements 
written by most of them, and significant quotations 
from art critics and other writers. These labels are 
posted beside each art object shown in the galleries. 
The grouping of paintings and sculpture is thought- 
fully planned, and galleries have been rearranged 
each fall when a new series of art works has been 
pres‘nted. This brings out different qualities, by 
new comparisons, and through encouraging the study 
of each work in relation to its neighbors. 

It has been my privilege to have seen this collec- 
tion on four different occasions, each a few years 
apari. The growth of the collection not only in 


numbers, but in substance and meaning, has been 


CHARLES BuRCHFIELD, Winter Moonlight, watercolor, 1951. 





Watt Kunn, Bread with Knife, oil, 1948. 


Artuur G. Dove, High Noon, oil, 1944. 








Wititiam Zoracu, Quest, pen- 
telic cream marble, 1942-43. 


Ciara McDonatp WittiAmMson, Old Chisholm Trail, oil, 1952. 


revealing, and has set progressive standards not 
equaled by many other public art collections in 
America. 

On my last visit, in July 1956, when it was pos- 
sible for me to see the Murdock Collection alone 
and uninterrupted, I found that the sequences ar- 
ranged in separate galleries were full of new mean- 
ings to me, 

Entrance to the galleries is by way of wide 
arched openings whose wings have small groups of 
stimulating drawings, expressive of the intimate and 
personal spirit of living artists. This introduction 
invites one to a small gallery of watercolors, also 
intimate, but colorful, sparkling and varied. Good 
relationships of color, scale, and style lead the eye 
pleasantly from one picture to another. The climax 
in viewing this gallery is in the watercolors of 
Hopper, Eakins and Burchfield. 

After receiving this introduction, and this visual 
lift, one is prepared to be studious and receptive to 
the central gallery (B), which seems to say, “This is 


our solid background of American painting.” In 
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Ben SHAHN, The Blind Botanist, tempera, 1954. 


Grorce L. K. Morris, Classical Interlude, oil, 1952-54. 


succession there, one views paintings in groups which 
reveal some of the best accomplishments of Homer, 
Feke, Quidor, Eakins, and Harnett, on one side; 
Twachtman, Cassatt, Theodore Robinson, Whittredge 
and Ryder on the other. Watching over all, cap- 
ping the central arch is a magnificent early Amer- 
ican eagle, carved in relief in wood; and the arch 
is flanked by two portraits showing the eagle-eyes 
of a pair of early ancestors, for all the world like 
watchful citizens of a small town; and the superb 
pair of Copley portraits, stern, solid citizens of all- 
America. 

The two remaining galleries at the rear represent 
contrasts of American expression in more recent 
years. To the left, a gallery (C) which skilfully 
shows a range of styles, from studied realism (Kuhn’s 
Bread with Knife) to abstract art developments, 
either mechanistic or free in treatment. In this 
gallery the staunch and self-sufficient nature of man 
is revealed; robustness, structure, both man-made 
and as observed in animal life (Spruce’s Big Tur- 
tle). These paintings are contrasted with the self- 
control achieved in freer experiments by Morris, 
Dove and Stuart Davis. Amazingly, John Kane’s 
Turtle Creek Valley proves to be a key picture 
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here, combining as it does a perfection of structure 
and design with practiced control of Kane’s natural 
impulse to paint. 

The remaining gallery (D) was entered last. It 
held, for me, the climax of emotional and spiritual 
expression of the entire collection. Depth of pas- 
sion and suffering in human experience, and the 
reflections of an age of worry, fear, and strife all 
are gathered into this group of paintings. Some 
oils here are the best achievements of our recent 
American artists: Weber, Shahn and Kuniyoshi in 
particular. Kuniyoshi’s Revelation is well-named, 
for it does reveal in paint what the artist wrote of 
it, how “in a world of festive dead-pan, the grim- 
ness of reality is heightened by the color of unreal- 
ity.” The poignancy of this painting is intensified 
and followed through, as one looks at the adjoining 
wall, toward Ben Shahn’s Blind Botanist. The 
dazzling, remembered light, the color that expresses 


a vision that is gone, but still exists in the spirit, are 


there. The botanist’s oversized but sensitive hands 


Wuirney Darrow, Jr., Bird in Flight, drawing, 1953. 


protecting the spiky plant and its delicate roots 
express the heightening of his other senses to com- 
pensate for loss of sight. 

The emotional impact of these paintings and of 
Zorach’s Quest in the same gallery, is relieved 
by seeing the dramatic and poetic landscapes of 
Hartley, Gleitsmann and Tam; and a stark, self- 
controlled Hopper titled Conference at Night, which 
speaks of order and calm. 

Further relief and release are provided by the 
smaller pictures on walls of the corridor joining 
galleries C and D. Here is a series cf caricatures 
and cartoons by some of our best Americans in this 
field. These furnish a reminder that art is not all 
serious or high-strung emvtionally; they give us good 
evidence that some Americans are highly skilled at 
humor and satire: Peggy Bacon, Mary Petty, Rich- 
ard Taylor — all in color; Alan Dunn, Jean Watts, 
Whitney Darrow and John Sloan, — devastating and 
powerful graphically in black and white. 


As if this were not enough, [continued on page 67] 
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ART AND INDUSTRY 


Terence Cuneo’s Paintings for 


International Nickel 





TEN YEARS AGO, if a story of a liaison between art 
and business appeared in the art section of a paper, 
it was “news.” Today it is not unusual. But it is 
still “news” to have an art story featured on the 
front page of the financial section of the New York 
Sunday Times (August 16th), 

The International Nickel Company employed 
Terence Cuneo, a British artist, to paint a portrait 
of its activities, in this case a portrait on nineteen 
separate canvases. Mr. Cuneo visited mines and 
plants operated by International Nickel to record 
the tense excitement of men drilling one thousand 
feet below ground, working at wire bar casting 
wheels or in corrosion testing plants. The result is 
a thorough reporting job of specific phases of a 
great industry, yet the “painterly” quality of the 
canvases remains. The artist has caught the pulse, 
the excitement, of men doing rugged work. 

The Times article was titled “Growing Corporate 
Role: Patron of the Arts” with subtitle, “Trend 
Gives Prestige to Big Businesses, Funds to Artists.” 
Erwin S. Barrie, director and manager of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, where the Cuneo exhibition 
opened in September, was quoted as follows: 

“The International Nickel Company recently fin- 
ished having its portrait painted. Not pictures of 
its chairman and board, but dramatic paintings of 
the company’s operations — an artist’s interpreta- 
tion of how Inco’s ores are mined, processed, refined. 

“This is just one example of how companies com- 
mission art. Fortunately for serious artists, there 
are many others. 

“From earliest times painters have depended on 
patrons of one sort or another. In the Middle Ages, 
they were supported by the Church; during the 
Renaissance, by the Medicis and other royalty or 
nobility; later, by the great merchant princes and 
financial tycoons. 

“But today, with the income tax situation what 
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A Picture Story presented by ELOISE SPAETH 


it is, only the corporations can afford the kind of 
support the artists need. More and more of them 
are using good paintings — and for sound business 
reasons. The thriftiest stockholder will seldom deny 
that the prestige gained through association, in the 
public mind, with fine paintings, is something that 
can’t be won any other way.” 

There are many in the art world who look askance 
at this courtship of industry and the arts. The 
fear seems to be that big business will gobble up 
the creative artist, force him into channels of con- 
formity so that he will end like the manufactured 
product — on the assembly line. I do not share 
this fear. As in every other world, the art world 
has its compromisers and its noncompromisers. Let 
the tycoon try to dictate to many artists I know. 
It will be a one-time experience! Moreover, some 
artists enjoy the challenge and discipline of work- 
ing within a given framework and can do so with 
credit to themselves and to their tasks. 

Of course, the ideal world for the artist to move 
in is one in which he may paint for an enlightened 
patron who lets him paint what he pleases and buys 
what he paints. But few artists in America can 
maintain themselves and their families on the sale 
of studio paintings alone. 

The Spring issue of Art in America, for which I 
acted with Otto Spaeth as guest editor, dealt fairly 
exhaustively with this two-headed subject. One of 
the articles, by Russel Lynes, posed the question, 
“Whose Business is Art?” This and the other arti 
cles answered the question by indicating a variety of 
ways that art and industry can cooperate. So much 
interest was aroused by the Art and Industry issue 
that the editors of Art in America have decided t@ 
run an occasional feature on the subject in forth 
coming issues. The International Nickel picture story 
is the first of this series — one facet in what could 


turn out to be a many-faceted jewel. 








The Wire Bar Casting Wheel at the Copper Refinery, 
Copper Cliff, Ontario. Millions of miles of copper 
wire started life as wire bars cast on this machine. 


The Converter Aisle at the Copper Cliff Smelter, Ontario. Every year 
130,000 tons of copper pass through these converters — a process in 
one of the world’s most complex smelting and refining operations. 





The Wet Process Section of the Acton, England, Precious Metais 
Refinery. Seven precious metals of the highest purity are pro- 
duced at this, the largest platinum metals refinery in the world. 


Rolling Mill at Huntington, West Virginia. 
High-speed production of rolled sections 
is the purpose of this large rolling mill. 
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Extrusion Press at the Glasgow, Scotland, Works of Henry Wiggin. Tubes 
and unusual hollow sections for gas turbines are made by this machine, 
an extrusion press that has pioneered many advances in this technique. 


The International Nickel Company’s Harbor Island, North Carolina, Sea Water 
Corrosion Testing Station. Nickel helps to reduce corrosion in many indus- 
tries. Research continues year in and year out to combat this common enemy. 
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PORTRAIT 


Albert Derne 


BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Au Dorne likes to tell the story of the day, some 
ten years ago, when he was listening to the radio 
while working at his drawing board, and quite by 
accident heard me being interviewed. 

“Mr. Rockwell,” I was asked, “who is your favor- 
ite illustrator?” 

“It’s a fellow named Albert Dorne,” he heard me 
reply. 

I'd still have the same answer today. Al Dorne 
has the kind of artistic genius every other artist 
would like to have. One of America’s great illustra- 
tors and draftsmen, he paints with a facility and 
incredible speed that’s the envy of the rest of us in 
the profession. Yet he does it almost entirely from 
memory — a memory that’s like a built-in filing 
cabinet — while most other illustrators depend on 
photographs, props and models. Al rarely needs 
these, for he knows the people he draws in his 
brilliant illustrations, and he knows the audience he 
draws them for. 

In this age of specialists, Al is infinitely versatile. 
He can paint any subject, in any medium, and does 
it superbly. And he never makes a false start — 
there’s no indecision about his work. He once told 
me, “I have the finished picture complete to the last 
detail in my mind before I touch a brush. Once I 
have this image, it is almost as though it were 
already painted. I have never done a job over, never 
changed my original conception.” 

This rare combination of abilities has made his 
fellow-illustrators regard Al Dorne with a respect 
approaching veneration. Three years ago they sin- 
gled him out to be the first artist in the history of 
the Art Directors Club of New York to receive a 
special Gold Medal Award for “a distinguished career 
in advertising art and illustration.” 

There is nothing of the impractical, ethereal 
aesthete about Al. He looks more like a former 
fullback than an artist. A man of fifty, he has a 
ruggedly built, powerful body, graying hair, bushy 
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black eyebrows, and piercing eyes rimmed _ all 
around, top and bottom, with thick black lashes — 
a feature that prompted James Montgomery Flagg 
to remark that Al was the only man he ever knew 
who probably looked just as good upside down. And 
a picture of him wouldn’t be complete without one 
of his omnipresent, long, expensive cigars. 

Although he has never accepted stereotyped atti- 
tudes about art and its motivations, Dorne has the 
idealistic attitude of an artist, and is continually 
driven by a passion for perfection. At the very core 
of his standards is the conviction that commercial 
art can be as challenging and moving as easel paint- 
ing. He believes the illustrator should have the 
same emotional and creative attitude toward his art 
as does the painter. He maintains it’s just as much 
a challenge to be a great illustrator as a great easel 
painter and that, as a matter of fact, the require 
ments are infinitely more exacting. 

Al gets a universal component of communication 
into his work. There are always a story content and 
a human quality in his pictures — and always 4 
roguish good humor. The twisting grimace, the 
stop-motion that catches a character off balance and 
sets him down in ludicrous detail — these are trade 
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Sketches by Other Artist Friends 


Frep LUDEKENS 





Ben SHAHN 


marks of Dorne animation and wit. It’s easy to see 
why he has often been called an American Pieter 
Brueghel. 3 

Although his own work is highly representational, 
Dorne has the utmost regard for all experimental 
art forms, In the area of fine art, his interest runs 
to contemporary painting. For years he has been 
collecting pictures — mostly by young American 
artists — and he owns what many consider to be a 
most astute and tasteful small collection of Ameri- 
can modern art. 

Albert Dorne possesses amazing talent and taste 
as an artist, but there is more to him than that. He 
is ulso a first-rate businessman, the President of the 
Famous Artists Schools of Westport, Connecticut, a 
larce and thriving enterprise. As an executive and 


organizer, he is practical, hardheaded, and gifted 


with phenomenal insight. His memory and physical 
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James Montcomery Face 


stamina are fabulous. Undoubtedly, he would have 
reached the top of any profession he chose to follow. 

A fierce pride in even the smallest things he does 
is responsible for his reputation as a tough guy to 
work for — demanding, driving, intolerant of lack 
of standards or stupidity. Those who don’t measure 
up are likely to be on the receiving end of his 
spectacularly blistering temper. In contrast, his 
understanding warmth and generosity are lavished 
on those who share his dedication, and they give 
him an ardent loyalty in return. 

In everything he does, he’s a perfectionist, and 
his greatest gift, I think, is his infinite capacity for 
growth. He’s always learning, striving, reaching for 
his perfectionist goals with a singleness of purpose. 

Al Dorne needed these qualities, for he started 
life with a set of obstacles that would have discour- 


aged a Horatio Alger hero. [continued on page 68] 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 





“All Dressed Up Like a Fire Engine” 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION ENDED, and the new Republic 
was initiated, the great physical escape which war 
had given to the American people was gone, and 
then they became aware of that other human must, 
the need to escape into the realm of imagination. 
Among other things this need brought about a con- 
sciousness of the arts which had suffered almost to 
extinction during the tumultuous years. Hero wor- 
ship caused Americans to want paintings, sculpture 
or engravings of both war celebrities and the states- 
men of the new country either as themselves, as 


classical symbols, or memorialized in the events 





AtrrisuTeD TO THomAs SuLty, American Eagle 
Receiving Sustenance from the Genius of America, 
1832. From Atna Engine No. 16, New York. In- 
surance Company of North America, Philadelphia. 


BY JEROME IRVING SMITH 


which had made them famous. The release from 
the hardships of the conflict ripened the people for 
a Romantic movement in art which expressed not 
only their own middle-class thoughts but was fostered 
by returning American artists who had fled to 
Europe during the violence where they had become 
enamored of the classics. There followed a consum- 
ing interest and retrospection in the Romantic. 
Americans now revelled in admiration of Greek 
mythology; they were captivated by Roman culture 
newly popularized in Europe due to the excavations 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum; they adored the lofty 


Harry Howarp, Chief of the New York Volun- 
teer Fire Department. Artist unknown, from 
Eagle Engine No. 13, New York. Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadelphia. 

















L. Ryer, Indian Maiden Parting from Her War- 


rior Lover, c.1850. Copy of a painting by John 
Quidor which originally was on Columbian En- 
gine No. 14, New York. This copy by Ryer was 
used on a hose carriage. H. V. Smith Mu- 
seum, Home Insurance Company, New York. 


Joun A. Woopswe, Birth of Venus, 1849. From 
Americus Engine No. 6, New York. Insur- 
ance Company of North America, Philadelphia. 


sentiments extolled in the piety and chivalry of the 
Middle Ages; they fell in love with nature and 
landscape. 

Nowhere is the flavor of this Romantic movement 
reflected more fully or voluptuously than in the 
paintings which decorated the sides of the late 18th 
and 19th century fire engines. The subjects of these 


paintings ran the full gamut of romanticism dis- 


playing portraits of heroes, scenes of famous battles, 


draped Greek and Roman gods and _ goddesses, 
knights rescuing maidens, allegorical figures, well- 
known landscapes, and even great dramatic moments 
in Shakespeare and other plays. They reveal how 
far-reaching this movement went, even to the man 
in the streets, for the volunteer fire companies in 
those days were made up of men from all walks of 
life, rich and poor. Without exception each of 
them was motivated by such an emotional attach- 
ment for the hand-drawn, hand-pumped apparatus 
used to fight fires that it amounted to a passion. As 
a matter of fact, whenever they referred to their 
company engine, they spoke of it as the “old gal” 
in wifely reverence. By the same token they were 
moved to embellish the machines lavishly as one 
would bestow jewels and fine raiment upon a mari- 
tal partner. What is more, they paid highly, too, 
for the privilege; the artists commissioned to do 
the work received anywhere from $250 to $800, and 
in a few more extravagant cases over $1,000. This 
practice lasting until the third quarter of the 19th 
century (when steam engines superseded the orna- 
ment-adaptable hand-pumpers) gave rise to the 
widely employed figure of speech, “all dressed up 
like a fire engine.” 

The early types of fire engines were so constructed 
as to be readily receptive to elaborate ornamental 
devices. During the 18th century until the 1840's 
an apparatus known as the “gooseneck” was in use, 
so-called from the shape of the pipe that emerged 
from the condensing case at the rear of the machine. 
Upon the curved wooden back covering the con- 
densing case was placed the most important decora- 
tion. The box and wheels usually exhibited a sim- 
pler design or else were merely emphasized with a 
single brilliant hue and striping. About 1830, the 
Philadelphia-style, or “double-deck” engine became 
popular. This engine, first produced in Philadelphia, 
derived its second name from platforms at each end 
of the box which made it possible for four sets of 
men to work the pump handles. The condensing 
case was placed in the center, and surrounded by a 
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wooden gallery, whose four panels offered wide 


surfaces for imposing garnishment. The fire com- 
panies demanded the city authorities to deliver a 
new engine to them painted with a priming coat of 
dull gray or other neutral color so that they could 
place upon the machine such embellishment as fitted 
the tastes and pocketbooks of the members. Upon 
delivery special meetings were held to decide upon 
the character of the adornment, and the artist to 
do the glorification. : 

A study of these paintings discloses a number of 
American artists who are almost unknown today 
but who were highly respected and revered by their 
contemporaries, and sometimes by their colleagues. 
It also brings to light the information that some 
of the great luminaries in American art indulged 
in this remunerative form of painting, as an 1810 
English parody of “Yankee Doodle” states in sar- 
casm of Benjamin West and John Singleton Copley 
(although neither of these men are known to have 
painted fire engines) : 

“Let David paint for hungry fame, 
And Willkie subjects funny; 
Let Turner sit and study storms, 
But we will paint for money.” 

Most of the artists who engaged in this kind of 
work advertised themselves in various city direc- 
tories as “Master Sign Painter,” but while the citi- 
zens of those cities were familiar with their orna- 
mental paintings on fire engines, fire buckets, signs, 
banners, and even on omnibuses, no one seemed to 
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JosepH H. Jounson, Tiger, 1851, 
the origin of the insignia of Tam- 
many Hall. From Americus En- 
gine No. 6, New York. Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. 


( 


have thought it necessary to make any record of 
their impressions of the ability of these artists except 
in rare instances. Consequently most of them have 
faded into the obscurity of being just a signature 
on a painted fire engine panel, or a mere name 
mentioned in a contemporary newspaper article de- 
scribing in detail their paintings as seen on engines 
in a fireman’s parade. Sometimes the newly deco- 
rated vehicle was exhibited in a Fair where the 
artist won a gold medal for the superior quality of 
his efforts, and thus gained a recording. For the 
most part these men, so vivid a part of a period, 
are no longer remembered. 

Although to date no engine panels have turned 
up with the signature of Matthew Pratt or his 
talented partners, George Rutter, William Clarke, 
and Jeremiah Paul, it is not inconceivable that they 
did such work, for in 1796, they all entered into 
a partnership “for the purpose of carrying on in 
the most extensive manner the different branches 
of portrait or other ornamental painting: such as 
all kinds of emblematical, masonic, historical, and 
allegorical devices and designs for pictures . . . also 
fire buckets . 


merchants’ counting houses.” 


. coffin plates, japanned plates for 


However, a pupil of Matthew Pratt’s, John A. 
Woodside (1781-1852) of Philadelphia, very defi- 
nitely made history with his handsome fire engine 
decorations. According to The History of Philadcl- 
phia by Scharf & Westcott: . . 


of no ordinary merit. . . . His frontispieces for hose 


. “he was an artist 
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le- M. Betscu, Battle of Lexington, c. 1850. From 

Lexington Engine No. 7, New York. Insur- 
les ance Company of North America, Philadelphia. 
c0- 
he 
of Daviw Rent Errer, Benjamin Franklin, c. 1830. 
he From Franklin Engine, Philadelphia. Insur- 
4 aace Company of North America, Philadelphia. 

carriages, side, and front and rear gallery paintings lovely lady with a guitar and oné with a harp; 
ed for fire engines, were beautiful.” His obituary in females who gave joy to the members of Fame 
his the Public Ledger of February 28, 1852, claimed, Engine Company of the City of Brotherly Love. In 
ke, “He was one of the best sign painters in the state, 1840, Woodside offered the laddies of Weccacoe 
ey and perhaps in the country, and was the first to raise Engine Company excitement in a delightful mermaid 
nto this branch of art to the degree of excellence here and her lover, but in 1849, when he was invited to 
in which it has now attained.” Woodside also exhibited come to New York by the famous Americus Engine 
hes easel pictures at the Pennsylvania Academy. Company No. 6 (of which the notorious Boss Tweed 
as Seven of Woodside’s fire engine panels are owned later became Foreman) to glorify its engine, he 
ind at present by the Insurance Company of North really produced his most imaginative efforts. Then 
so America, and housed in their offices in Philadelphia. he borrowed from the Greeks to portray winged 
for Six of them display comely maidens draped suffi- nymphs transporting Psyche to Olympian heights on 

ciently to avoid “indecency,” but nevertheless be- one side of the engine, and on the other, the birth 
S traying enough nudity to have given the firemen a of Venus on an Empire sofa floating on the waters 
ie fis savor of sensual gratification in the day of their and surrounded by three idolatrous maidens, one 
ine conception. The earliest one, executed in 1830, is offering a string of pearls. Perhaps the artist’s last 
del- a personification of Hope which once adorned the painting on a fire engine was his portrait of Wash- 
tist apparatus of Hope Hose and Fire Engine Company ington at the Battle of Trenton made for the Wash- 
036 of Philadelphia. Two others, done in 1837, show a ington Engine Company. [continued on page 69] 
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GALLERY NOTES 


Preview 1957 


THE STATE OF MIND I note among a number of advanced 
artists could be compared to that of a housewife who rests 
after a long and arduous siege of discarding a clutter of out- 
worn furnishings. Satisfied with the clean and bare new look 
of things she may eventually retrieve a few things from the 
cast-offs, noticing that in the order of the new setting they 
take on a new, almost unfamiliar look. The housecleaning 
of outworn preoccupations with objects and threadbare senti- 
ments has been carried through and made its point for most 
artists. Now, in a mood of reconsideration, the artist looks 
to what has been discarded to test whether or not it can 
yield new meaning in a different psychological setting. The 
object may be recovered only as a suggestion, to direct 
association, or as symbol. Whereas earlier abstract pioneers 
took the object as a point of departure, today’s advancing 
artist is more likely to arrive at an object reference out of 
a direct attack on paint and surface. The mood that accom- 
panies this or perhaps signals this change is less destructive, 
less pessimistic, more thoughtful and contained. If the ten- 
sion of the paint surface is still extreme, that of the forms 
themselves and of the spirit is more relaxed and affirmative. 


Perennials 


THE NEW PAINTINGS of two leading abstract artists will be seen 
in the fresh setting of new galleries uptown: ADOLPH 
GOTTLIEB, after. an absence of several years (enforced by 
his many commissions) will have a one-man show of monu- 
mental paintings at the Martha Jackson Gallery in January; 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL will be seen at Janis in the early 
spring. 

MARK TOBEY’S calligraphic idiom develops bolder pat- 
terns in his recent paintings, many done in Paris, which he 
will show at Willard in April. West Coast artists will also be 
featured in a three-man show, including HOWARD WAR- 
SHAW, CHANNING PEAKE and RICO LEBRUN at Selig- 
mann in March. At the Perls Gallery, DARREL AUSTIN, 
appearing after a prolonged absence, will present pastel inter- 
pretations of his mystical themes. 

The Stable Gallery will have (Jan. 28-Feb. 16) new paint- 
ings by JOHN FERREN, described by him as “more agitated 
in surface, more calm in composition, some barely suggesting 
the presence of things.” This follows a one-man show for 
CAVELLON (Jan. 7-26). The bold new departures in the 
abstract paintings of JAMES BROOKS will be seen at the 
Stable (Feb. 18-Mar. 9) followed (Mar. 11-30) by JOAN 
MITCHELL whose surging landscapes have been so influen- 
tial. The spring schedule winds up with a one-man show 
for NICHOLAS CARONE (April 1-20) and the provocative 
annual (May 21-June 15). 
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Tibor de Nagy will hold one-man shows for ROBERT 
GOODNOUGH (Jan. 2-19), HELEN FRANKENTHALER 
(Feb. 12-Mar. 2), GRACE HARTIGAN (Mar. 5-23) and 
FELIX PASILIS (Apr. 11-May 4). 

A memoria] exhibition of the late paintings of B. J. 0. 
NORDFELDT, who died last year, will be held at the Passe- 
doit Gallery in January. Also at this gallery, the paintings 
of CRAVELLO in May. JAMES PENNEY’S new landscape 
and nature themes in his broader, more painterly style, will 
come to Kraushaar (Apr. 1-20) and this gallery schedules a 
one-man show for HARTELL (Jan. 28-Feb. 16). Among the 
representations of artists working in traditional styles will be 
those of CARLYLE BROWN (Viviano, March), WALTER 
MURCH (Parsons), and more expressionistically — JACK 
LEVINE (Alan, May), CLEVE GRAY, a retrospective (Selig- 
mann, January), REUBEN TAM (Alan, spring), MARTI- 
NELLI (Willard), LOUIS BOSA (Milch) and LEONARD 
BASKIN (Borgenicht, February). ADOLPH DEHN’S new 
gallery is Milch where he will have a one-man show of 
recent work in March. TOM BLAGDEN’S will be another 
watercolor show at this gallery. 

Grand Central Moderns plans one-man shows for RUSSELL 
TWIGGS, an Art in America “New Talent” artist (Feb. 15- 
Mar. 6), GEORGE MORRISON, the Indian painter (Jan. 20- 
Feb. 13) and in the fall, an exhibition of new work by 
MILTON GOLDRING, whose abstractions have attracted 
favorable attention when shown here and in national shows. 

In a more abstract direction will be one-man shows of new 
paintings by JIMMY ERNST (Borgenicht, April 1-20), PAUL 
BURLIN and LOUIS SHANKER (March and April respec- 
tively, The Contemporaries), PHILIP PERLESTEIN (Peri- 
dot). HEDDA STERNE (Parsons, January), NORMAN 
LEWIS (Willard) and POZZATTI’S recent prints at Weyhe. 
Bertha Schaefer will hold a one-man show for the well- 
known painter and teacher, CAMERON BOOTH (Mar. 235- 
Apr. 13) followed by a show of recent caseins by WALLACE 
MITCHELL. 


Newer Faces 


JANE WILSON, whose spontaneously abstracted landscapes 
were well received last season in her first one-man show will 
present new paintings again at Hansa Gallery (Jan. 21-Feb. 9). 
Another anticipated repeat at this gallery is that in February 
of JON MUELLER’S new figure compositions (compared by 
the gallery to Ensor’s) amplifying the promising — direction 
of his last show there. Also at Hansa will be JEAN 
FOLETTE’S “painting-constructions,” now expressing with 
metal and black wood the arresting ideas she formerly pro 
jected with putty and cotton batting. The Barone Gallery 
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subjects will be at the Weyhe Gallery in January. 


will hold one-man shows for two Guggenheim award winners: 
ROGER KUNTZ, also a “New Talent” artist (Apr. 15 - May 
17), and GEOFFREY HOLDER (Mar. 18- Apr. 12); also for 
JAMES LEONG winner of both the Fulbright and John 
Hay Whitney Awards. At the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, JOHN 
LITTLE will be given a first one-man show there (Jan. 2-19), 
followed by another debut — ILSE GETZ’S recent oils (to 
Feb. 9). A first New York show will be given by Hansa to 
LILY BRODY, a Hungarian artist whose painting has won 
respect abroad. Among the younger artists being presented 
by the Contemporary Arts Gallery are HY SNELL (Mar. 
11-22), SASHA KOLIN (Jan. 14-25) and ANNA WALINSKA 
(Apr. 8-19). JASON BERGER, Boston painter, will make his 
first bow at Peridot in January. 


Transatlantic Visitors 


THE TIDE OF ART from the Orient, so notable last year, seems 
to be receding somewhat. The work of artists from western 
Europe is once more furnishing the major headlines among 
the visitors. LEGER opens the new year at the Janis Gallery 
with a show built around “major themes in his painting,” 
from 1910 to bis present “Grand Parade” series. He is fol- 
lowed there by a show of paintings by JAWLENSKY, the 
Russian-born Expressionist, an associate of Klee and Kan- 
dinsky in the “Blue Four” and one of the modern pioneers 
persecuted by Hitler. The work of UTRILLO, another vet- 
eran rebel, will be reviewed in a large show coming to 
Wildenstein. At Pierre Matisse (Jan.)}, BALTHUS will un- 
doubtedly arouse wide interest with his disquieting but solidly 
painted world of dream-bound adolescents, a more gently 
tormented throng, no doubt, than those who may appear in 
PICASSO’S drawings and oils of all periods, coming this 
spring to the Saidenberg Gallery. Martha Jackson will have, 
in March, a show of new work by PAUL-EMILE BORDUAS, 
the distinguished French-Canadian painter, well known in 
this country since his recent sojourn here (he will soon be 
given a retrospective exhibition by the Canadian government 


Alfeo Faggi, Annunciation, bronze bas relief. 
This Italo-American sculptor’s show of religious 








in Paris, where he now lives). This is preceded at the Martha 
Jackson Gallery in February by a show of paintings by 
ANTONIO TAPIES, the Spanish painter, seen in his second 
appearance here after an introduction which interested sev- 
eral leading dealers. The Grace Borgenicht Gallery will hold 
(Apr. 22-May 11) the first American one-man show of paint- 
ings by SANTOMOSO, the Italian, one of the group desig- 
nated by Venturi as “The Eight,” whose honors include the 
Italian prize for painting at the Venice Biennale in 1954 and 
also a prize at the Sao Paulo, Brazil, Biennale. This gallery 
will also hold a one-man show in January for CHRISTIAN 
ROHLFS, a German contemporary. The Kootz Gallery con- 
tinues its interest in younger French painters by introducing 
in February, SERPAN, a name apparently becoming known 
in Paris. Prints by the Swiss, JOHNNY FRIEDLANDER, to 
be shown at the Cincinnati Museum this season, will also 
come to Weyhe in May. The Viviano Gallery extends its sup- 
port of Italian contemporaries by including in its spring 
schedule the painter CREMONINI as well as AFRO (April) 
and MIRKO, his seulptor brother, in May. A possible exhibi- 
tion of work by the internationally known Norwegian Expres- 
sionist, MUNCH, is contemplated by the Meltzer Gallery for 
April or May. 

A marked interest in the work of younger English artists 
follows in the wake of the exhibition of British Painting 
which opened the fall season at the Museum of Modern Art. 
In February Viviano will hold a one-man show for JOHN 
PETER LANYON, the English painter from Saint Ives, 
Cornwall, whose landscapes have been described as “between 
non-figurative and realistic.” The highly simplified and monu- 
mental figure subjects of J. M. HANSON will be seen at the 
Passedoit Gallery (Apr. 29-May 18). Another notable English 
one-man show will be that of LYNN CHADWICK coming 
to the Saidenberg Gallery. 
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George Washington, painted in oil on paper 
by an unknown artist about 1820, to be shown 
in an exhibition of primitive portraits and 
scenes at the Argosy Gallery in February. 
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Self-Portrait of Goya Attended by His Doctor, from 
Knoedler’s benefit exhibition (Jan. 14-Feb. 2) of 
masterpieces from the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


... and from the Pacific 


ONE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SURPRISES of last year’s Venice 
Biennale was the exhibition of paintings on silk by CHI who 
represented Communist China with a selection of traditional 
nature themes in the poetic vein of the Sung painters and 
in extreme contrast to “socialist realism.” An exhibition of 
his work is planned for the spring at the Meltzer Gallery. 
Also out of oriental tradition is the work by WAKITA and 
Japanese scrolls by a group active there at present, that will 
usher in the new year at The Contemporaries (Jan. 2-29). 
Another well-known Japanese, INOKUMA, will have a one- 
man show at the Willard Gallery in February. 


Sculpture 


ScuLtpturRE makes a dramatic entrance in the new year with 
the comprehensive exhibition at Willard of work from 
diverse periods and places, ranging from Eskimo carvings 
through expressions from ancient China and Persia and 
down to today’s varied forms. From France recent work by 
GERMAINE RICHIER, including her celebrated Le Griffu, 
will come to Martha Jackson in April. A show of religious 
sculpture by FAGGI, the Italo-American sculptor, will be 
held at Weyhe in January. Also at the first of the year 
FERBER’S newest welded forms will be seen in a one-man 
show at Kootz. Betty Parsons will give a one-man show to 


DAY SCHNABEL (April 1-20). In March The Contempo- 
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raries will show recent work by LINDSAY DEAN, after a 
one-man show of stone figures, many in a religious vein, by 
KOREN DER HAROOTIAN (February). ELBERT WEIN. 
BERG, a “New Talent” artist featured in Art in America’s 
February 1956 issue, will make his New York debut with a 
one-man show of his wood-carved figures at the Borgenicht 
Gallery (June 3-22). The highly simplified and subtly grouped 
black-wood forms of LOUISE NEVELSON, which have at- 
tracted favorable attention when they were seen singly, should 
make an interesting ensemble this spring at Grand Central 
Moderns’ new quarters uptown. LEO STEPTAT will have his 
first one-man show in February at Peridot. 


Collections and Groups 
SeLections from the MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


will be one of the season’s important exhibitions at Knoed- 
ler, where the showing of its outstanding Bonnards, Cé- 
zannes and Degas as well as oriental masterpieces, will bene- 
fit the Museum. Also coming to this gallery (April) will be 
the PULITZER COLLECTION which was postponed from its 
scheduled showing last year. The Perls Gallery will show 
a group of its recent acquisitions (Feb. 4-Mar. 11) fol- 
lowed by the PETER A. RUBEL COLLECTION (to Apr. 15). 
An exhibition of DRAWINGS FOR COLLECTORS is planned 
for the spring at the Saidenberg Gallery. Their well-known 
PRINT ANNUAL, representing a wide range of techniques, 
is scheduled for May or June at the Meltzer Gallery. At 
Bertha Schaefer FACT AND FANTASY, a group show by 
gallery artists will extend through the summer. 


Americana 


JACOB LAWRENCE, who has been at work on a pictorial 
history of America from the American Revolution to the 
expeditions of Admiral Perry, will show one-half of the series 
— thirty tempera panels in his well-known naive manner — 
at the Alan Gallery this January. The Argosy Gallery has 
scheduled for February and March a collection of American 
primitive and historical paintings, including such well-known 
names as DAVID BLYTHE and JOHN A. WOODSIDE, the 
less known RICHARD HUBBARD and NICOLINO CALYO, 
whose picture of the Merchant Exchange will be featured. 
An exhibition of American Sporting Paintings will be shown 
at the Graham Gallery and they will also show sculpture of 
Western subjects by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory’s JAMES L. CLARK. 





ScHEDULED 1957 SHows are announced in the advertising 
pages at the following galleries: Borgenicht, Hansa, Jackson, 
Kleemann, Kraushaar, Kootz, Matisse, Moskin, Parsons, Selig- 
mann, Weyhe, Wildenstein, Willard. 





Reactions to “ Crisis in Art Criticism” 
A POLL OF DEALERS in connection with the recent editorial, 
“Crisis in Art Criticism,” indicated that for possible future 
discussion in this column, most interest centered around two 
issues: first, the dealers’ complaints on present coverage of 
exhibitions; second, the competence of reviewers. 
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David Hare continued from page 20 


and its instrument, religion and the sacred object.” This is 
to say that Hare has no use for an esthetic distance that will 
separate either himself or the viewer from the creature he 
has created. In “the water where the artist swims” (the 
sculptor’s phrase), the spectator shall at least wade, and so 
be made to shiver with some of “the chills and fever which 
stimulate the imagination.” 


Hare has said that plastic art can avoid the symbol because 
it “deals directly with the emotional image. . . . If in the 
physical world we work with the object, which is to us the 
symbol of fear, love, desire, strength, etc., then in the emo- 
tional world we work directly with these concepts. Why 
retreat again into the presentation of the symbol in the form 
of the image? It is possible to present the emotion stripped 
of its symbols if one works directly with true meanings and 
forgets the packaging.” 

What he and Sartre are talking about (however approxi- 
mate the logic of this discourse), becomes evident in the 
works themselves. It is clear that these sculptures are neither 
abstract, nor stylized, nor representational. His figures of 
some years ago are full-bodied images that intensify, rather 
than reduce the natural form, much as do some Indian sculp- 
tures, but neither are they representational. They also have 
in them invented shapes that have nothing to do with organic 
form, and do not symbolize this form. However fragmentary 
and geometrically involved careful analysis proves them to 
be, they remain — or are finally, which is the same thing — 
“fiercely sensual female figures, grasping, and to be grasped.” 
But it would occur to no one to call them women; hence 
they are neither representation nor symbol. 

In the more recent landscapes, sunrises and sunsets, mod- 
elled forms, hollows, and protuberances (the “ronde-bosse” 
of Rodin) tend to be replaced by pleasure in line and mot- 
tled surface. Here, and in the series of figures given both 


. intimacy and isolation by their accompanying windows (be- 


ings at once civilized and errant, who need a habitat but 
must carry it with them, living, as it were, out of an architec- 
tural suitcase) space and interval begin to play a much 
greater role. But however linear and hollowed out they are, 
they are recognizable presentations. Instead of the earlier 
richness and striking abundance, there is now a sort of stoical 
parsimony. Yet this is far from stylization in the ordinary 
sense. There is no feeling of portions of nature omitted, of 
a shorthand system we are called upon to reinflate, only now 
the abundance lies in sensitivity and subtlety, slight changes 
of texture and direction, gradation of interval, where empha- 
sis is less upon the purely vital, as formerly, and more upon 
the poignant. 

This change has been accompanied by, or has resulted in, 
a change in technique. Except for his beginnings, Hare has 
always been essentially a sculptor in metal. He has worked 
with other materials — clay, cement, wax — sometimes as a 
conscious preparatory stage, sometimes because they were 
cheaper, often because they lent themselves more readily to 
the facility and ease of his invention, and put less restraint 
upon his fertile imagination. But almost all his first works, 
though sometimes arrested on the way, were intended to be 
cast. It was only in 1951 that he began to work in welded 
metal, using a mixture of steel, lead, bronze and copper, 
and this is still the technique he uses for the landscapes 
and the sky-scapes, the figures set in window outlines, and the 
several large architectural decorations he has recently exe- 








cuted. But in the last few years he has again returned to 
the casting method, notably in a series of children’s figures, 
none of them large, some of them of miniature size, and all 
of a fine and delicate naturalism. Hare has developed a 
method of using a blow torch to melt metal rods into a 
sand or rubber mold that produces a cast metal surface so 
thin that in spots it is pierced and transparent. The tech- 
nical result, sometimes polished, sometimes left pitted or 
sparkling, is amazingly suited to the subject. 

Hare’s attitude toward craftsmanship is an essential com- 
ponent of his artistic personality. It is more important than 
either his facility, which is very great (for there are others 
as dextrous) or the particular techniques he uses (for basi- 
cally he shares these with others). In his increasing use of 
welded metal he is employing one of the characteristic tech- 
niques of recent American sculpture. Because of Hare’s 
inventiveness his workshop (which is part of his house) is 
a prime example of what this technique has done for the 
contemporary sculptor, freeing him from the expense and 
cumbersome slowness of the more traditional methods, with 
their dependence upon expert assistance, and giving him a 
freedom of experiment almost equal to that of the painter. 
More than most Hare has known how to put to his own 
purposes the small machines and the new materials of Amer- 
ican technology, finding ways and means that industry had 
not thought of. He is a model of our tradition of native 
know-how. This applies to his casting too, for he has adapted 
sand and rubber molds to preserve this same kind of scope 
and flexibility. In this desire, as in his rough textures, his 
deliberate lack of finish, the open spaces within his figures, 
and the suggestion of space beyond, he is allied to sculptors 
much more abstract than he, and partakes in inescapable 
fashion of the general creative style of his artistic generation. 

But peculiar to David Hare, characteristically his, and ex- 
ceptional among American artists, is his delight in working. 
Far from looking upon his materials simply as a means to 
an end, and even further from fighting his materials, as do 
many of today’s artists, Hare enjoys their manipulation. He 
is an artist of quick inventiveness and he needs materials 
that will respond to this inventidn. Hence he has called upon 
all possible contemporary techniques, and devised some of 
his own. He is an artist who likes to make things and who 
makes them with spontaneity and pleasure. And his sculp- 
ture transmits this feeling. In this he is opposed to the 
current picture of the dedicated artist whose vision is some- 
how separate from his materials and (to use Cézanne’s phrase) 
outruns his power to “realize.” David Hare likes making 
sculpture. His work conveys this continuing satisfaction. 





Theodore Roszak continued from page 23 


for this involved first that passion for learning and learning 
thoroughly which has characterized Roszak’s entire career; 
then there was the simple economic factor. As a prize stu- 
dent and as a valued instructor the artist could be assured 
of a steady income at the school, something of considerable 
importance since he always had to earn his own way. 

Thus the European visit and the Tiffany Foundation colony 
interlude may be said to mark the emergence of the artist 
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from the student phase. While at Staten Island he began to 
experiment with modeling and constructing somewhat mono- 
lithic reliefs and, increasingly intrigued by the concept of 
the artist in the modern industrial world, he took courses in 
tool making and designing at an industrial school. From 
this time forward he had his own shop in which he gradually 
achieved that technical mastery of both hand and power tools 
as well as all sorts of materials which is implicit in his -con- 
structions and sculptures. 


In 1932 Roszak who, aside from his earlier one-man show 
at Chicago, had exhibited in a number of national and inter- 
national shows of paintings and prints, was invited to the 
First Biennial Exhibition of the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
ean Art. From this time forward, although he is a slow and 
meticu'ous workman and does not seek exhibitions, he has 
been invited regularly to many national and _ international 
exhibitions, and has been given numerous one-man shows. 


From 1934 (when he moved permanently to New York 
City) until the present day, Roszak’s personal life settled into 
a quiet and harmonious routine which gives little indication 
of his problems and development as an artist. However, cer- 
tain events are of particular importance. By 1936 he had 
begun working regularly on constructions while continuing 
his painting. His whole feeling for constructivism and for the 
artist as a potential molder of modern society was given 
focus when he was appointed to an instructorship in two- 
and three-dimensional design in the experimental workshop 
at the Design Laboratory in New York City. The Design 
Laboratory was an experiment established under the guidance 
of a very able group, with the financial support of the Fine 
Arts Project of the W.P.A. Like the Chicago Institute of 
Design, it was an attempt to transplant to the United States 
the principles and the methods of the Bauhaus. Roszak, a 
product of the great American city, had felt while in Czecho- 
slovakia the potential affinity of constructivism and the Bau- 
haus idea to the American industrial scene, and it was this 
in part which had turned him almost unconsciously toward 
his experiments in construction and the exploration of form. 
Thus he entered into his work at the Design Laboratory with 
enthusiasm and during his period there he saturated himself 
with the constructivist point of view, the Bauhaus principles, 
and intensified through constant application his knowledge of 
tools and materials. The revived interest in teaching which 
this experience also involved led to his acceptance, in 1941, 
of an appointment to the faculty of Sarah Lawrence College, 
where he is now a senior member of the art department. 


During the war years Roszak, an invaluable technician, 
built aircraft for the Brewster Aircraft Corporation and taught 
aircraft mechanics. He worked as well at the experimental 
towing tank at Stevens Institute of Technology. 


By 1945 he was beginning to feel restive under the severe 
geometric limitations of constructivism and to experiment 
with freer sculptural shapes. The change was the result of 
a complex of factors, but a contributing element, as Roszak 
himself recognizes, was a technical by-product. A desire to 
achieve larger forms led to experimentation with welding, 
and the welding process led to the discovery of fascinating 
effects such as the fretted surface, the nodules and tactile 
variations of welded metal. The continued contemplation 
of these more or less accidental effects raised a whole 
world of associations in the artist’s mind and brought into 
focus the problem which had been haunting him in relation 
to his geometric constructions: the problem of content in 
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its relation to form in contemporary sculpture. From the 
moment of wunderstanding his personal aesthetic problem 
and the discovery of the formal and technical means to solve 
it may be said to date the emergence of Roszak’s mature 
sculptural style, the style which has established him as one 
of the major sculptors of our country. 

Today the Roszaks, with their daughter Sara-Jane who was 
born in 1947, continue to live quietly in lower west-side Man- 
hattan in New York City. Summers are spent at Pigeon Cove, 
Massachusetts in drawing and reading and gaining perspec- 
tive on the year’s work. The artist’s reputation continues to 
grow with each new work and each new exhibition. 

Major sculptures by Roszak have been bought for the 
collections of many American museums and the Tate Gallery 
in London purchased his model for the Monument to an 
Unknown Political Prisoner. During the last three years he 
has been actively engaged in a major work of architectural 
sculpture, the bell tower for Eero Saarinen’s chapel at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In this he has been 
able to utilize not only his most fundamental ideas concern- 
ing relations of content and form but his extensive technical 
and engineering background as well. In many ways this great 
and beautiful bell tower represents the summation of his 
experiences, knowledge, and ideas about the function of the 
artist today. 

Theodore Roszak’s paintings, drawings, constructions, and 
sculptures divide naturally into three chronological groups. 
The oil paintings, dating between 1929 and 1947, illustrate 
the discovery of the modern movement and the assimilation 
of different influences. 

The second phase is illustrated by the constructions, dating 
between 1937 and 1943. Here we have the uncompromising 
concentration on geometric abstraction, the attempt at elimina- 
tion of association, subject matter, or content other than that 
involved in the form itself, which marks the extreme con- 
structivist position. 

Finally we have the metal sculptures dating between 1946 
and 1956 on which the artist’s reputation principally rests. 
The drawings and gouaches which are included are of recent 
date and, although impressive works of art in themselves, 
they are in large part related to the sculptures. 

The first impression of these three chronological groupings 
is perhaps astonishment at their seeming dissimilarity. The 
spectator, while admiring qualities in all three, may ask him- 
self how a single artist without being merely an _ eclectic 
could produce the paintings, the constructions, and the sculp- 
tures. Yet if one looks beyond the surface, the subject mat- 
ter or lack of subject matter, the influence or lack of influence 
of this or that master, to the qualities which make each of 
these paintings, constructions, and sculptures appealing and 
important as works of art, one may be even more astonished 
at their basic similarity — the unity of purpose, of idea and 
form which controls Roszak’s work, whatever may be the 
stylistic variations and limitations he has set for the indi- 
vidual piece. 

The paintings demonstrate the artist’s feeling for organiza- 
tion and his constant exploration of the problems of form. 
All the canvases have a meticulous architecture, a harmonious 
blending of color, shapes, lines and space that suggest 4 
passionate love of form for its own sake. 

Roszak’s natural feeling for three-dimensional materials led 
him to experiment with relief constructions in the early 
thirties. His interest in and aptitude for tools and machines 
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were enhanced by training and constant application. Finally 
there was the opportunity and environment of the Design 
Workshop in 1938 and the specific stimulus of Moholy-Nagy, 
one of the most dedicated teachers of modern times. 


By this time Roszak had reached something of an impasse 
in his painting. The problem of form and content could 
not be solved. The desire to explore further matters of 
form was momentarily uppermost and this could most easily 
be achieved in a medium where subject matter in the ordi- 
nary sense did not exist. Constructivism to Roszak was a 
sort of catharsis, a necessary stage of transition and prepara- 
tion for his emergence as a major sculptor. 


By 1945, Roszak was in every way prepared for the develop- 
ment of a new sculptural approach. His reading and his think- 
ing about individual and world problems and conflicts had 
given him a deep mine of material for expression which he 
was impatient to expiore. His constructivist experiments had 
provided intensive training in sculptural problems of mass 
and space as well as clarified his thinking of questions of 
abstract organization. His extensive experience with tools 
and machines, most recently with welding and brazing, had 
suggested a means of expression that could combine struc- 
tural control of basic shapes with an infinite variety of associ- 
ative suggestion in the pitted and varicolored textural sur- 
faces. Naturally all these elements came to synthesis extremely 
gradually, so that while we may date the beginning of his 
productive sculptural period from 1945, we must remember 
that he was already experimenting with this approach as early 
as 1943. 


Roszak’s treatment of subject matter, his integration of 
form and content in essentially abstract expression, is the 
core of his sculptural contribution and may best be studied 
by the examination of a few individual pieces. 


The Thorn Blossom at the Whitney Museum (1948) was 
made on the eve of the birth of the artist’s daughter, Sara-Jane, 
and involves a highly personal emotion. The delicate and 
lovely flower which in order to survive must throw up a 
shield of thorns becomes a symbol of those many children 
whom war and destruction never permitted to develop. In 
this piece, as well as in the Spectre of Kitty Hawk and Recol- 
lection of the Southwest, we see in the crescent a favorite 
recurring shape of Roszak’s sculpture, usually established in 
dynamic tension against an opposing mass of jagged projec- 
tions. 

In a talk at the Art Institute of Chicago, Roszak gave a 
highly detailed and fascinating account of the genesis of the 
sculpture Whaler of Nantucket (1952-53). The tremendous 
impact upon him of Melville’s “Moby Dick” finally crystallized 
in the concept of the pursuer and the pursued who ultimately 
become one. An anvil in his forge seen in half darkness 
suggested the shape that this concept must take and out of 
these elements emerged one of his most moving, suggestive, 
and forceful sculptures. 


These descriptions of two of Roszak’s subjects, which are 
necessarily in large part simply paraphrases of the artist’s 
words, are intended to suggest a sampling of the kinds of 
ideas and symbols which he is concerned with and out of 
which his sculptural forms arise. It is his achievement to 
have been able to translate philosophical or literary concepts 
into visual images which have a complete existence and 
reality of their own and yet which, when related to the 
original concept, can give to it a new and powerful dimension. 


There is no question that Theodore Roszak is now making 
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one of the major and original contributions to the sculpture 
of our time. His achievement is already considerable although 
he is still a young man on the threshold of his career. 





Isamu Noguchi continued from page 26 


such a piece as the head of the Mexican painter Orozco, or 


the lively textural modeling and the exquisite apprehension — 


of physical structure in the portrait of Anna Marie Merkel, 
transmit an emotional intensity and material beauty that 
transcends their obvious relationship to Rodin. One would 
unhesitatingly choose these last as examples of his‘ best use 
of form and materials if the requirement is effective repre- 
sentation and esthetic satisfaction. 

The 1930’s was an era of general social conscience with 
all artists, and Noguchi moved with the era, perhaps with 
the usual feeling that this was a way of infusing human 
meaning into his works, of integrating them with society. 
Death, the nickel-bronze figure which he did in 1933, repre- 
sents a lynched negro, contorted in agony, the figure literally 
strung up by the neck. As we review it now, it seems almost 
embarrassing. Its sleek finish and forced stylization repre- 
sent a purpose so much in conflict with the subject as to rob 
it of the shock he intended it to have. It has the elements 
of a daring idea in design, but it strengthens the suspicion 
that a daring idea in form is seldom the best vehicle of 
communication for social conscience: the form becomes more 
intriguing — or annoying — than the subject. 

During the 1930’s, too, Noguchi worked in Japan and, 
equally significant, in China. His study of Chinese calligraphy 
has been recognized as a firm step towards the working out 
of his own special idiom. In the varied weight and density 
and rhythm that are obvious qualities of calligraphy Noguchi 
perceived a new application to sculpture. He saw, too, the 
power of the calligraphic symbol as the embodiment of mean- 
ing and intrinsic beauty. In estimating the many values 
with which Noguchi has dealt in his development, this per- 
ception seems of great importance, for through it he began 
at last to formulate an articulate language of form. 

In many ways, line is more evocative of the expansiveness 
and inclusiveness of space than are mass and volume. It 
defines and includes space without displacing it. By the time 
he came to grips with calligraphy Noguchi was already intent 
on the exploitation of space. By 1940 he had made construc- 
tions in driftwood and string, and from that time on he laid 
emphasis on building sculpture with separate members, en- 
closing and penetrating space in the design as in any other 
building project. Constructivist sculpture in general — and 
Noguchi’s sculpture can be related to constructivism in only 
the most general way — has from its beginning had more 
to do with spatial relationships than with volumes, and more 
with linear values than with mass. 

One more step needs to be mentioned in Noguchi’s advane- 
ing concepts. Martha Graham commissioned him, in 1949, 
to do settings for Herodiade, Appalachian Spring and other 
dance compositions. The success of the designs varied on 
the basis of their contribution to a total stage plan but they 
provided an inestimable opportunity to compare the “move 
ment” in the sculptor’s static medium with real projected 
movement, and to establish the character of the limited space 
of a sculptural design as opposed to the extended space of 
human activity. 
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Through all of this the line emerges as the dominant unify- 
ing element. Even though the line is extended in its contour 
to make a shape, the linear values are of utmost importance 
because of the triumphant chords they brought to Noguchi’s 
mature work. Though the abstract mode limits the degree of 
exact emotional communication, it has the power to exalt 
by sheer beauty, to thrill by dynamic relationships, to calm 
by serenity of form and design. Noguchi’s Kouros achieves 
this dignity and poetic sublimity of formal statement. In its 
rejection of the forced explicitness of style and message he 
used in Death, in its firm grasp of the use of space and linear- 
contour shapes, in its technical purity of execution, Kouros 
incorporates the highest qualities of abstract sculpture. It is 
totally unlike any written Chinese or Japanese character in 
appearance, but it stands with a like completeness and 
emphasis of statement. 


In all of this body of work Noguchi had produced little 
that was any more Oriental in style than Brancusi’s own, 
except for a few terra cottas in rounded doll-like shapes made 
in Japan in 1931. There has always been, beyond any doubt, 
a spiritual affinity with Japan that was his natural birthright. 
The reconstruction of the country’s devastated areas, the 
rehabilitation of its people after the war brought this affinity 
together with a real purpose to which it could be applied, 
and provided a clearer focus than he had yet had in allying 
his work with the human community. He found an identity 
with the past that was more than an adaptation to a way of 
working. As an artist, he accomplished this alliance within 
his medium, and as an expression of survival and continuity 
that was a real contribution towards our recognition of what 
remained of value in the debris of defeat. There is a tri- 
umphant, trumpeting energy in the terminals of the railings 
on his Hiroshima Peace Park bridge, a timeless dignity in 
the memorial he proposed for the Hiroshima dead. In his 
terra cotta figurines, flower containers and larger forms he 
has reaffirmed, in contemporary terms, the character and 
quality of Japanese art traditions. 


Art in its primitive stages is rarely concerned with spatial 
problems and there is some connection between this fact and 
the massive virility that a good deal of Noguchi’s recent work 
has, in such direct contrast to that of the past. In contrast, 
too, is the rugged material he now often uses, grogged clay 
worked in the manner of kasama, the durable earthenware 
that has been used for centuries in making kitchen vessels. 
Even the Centipede, an arrangement of kasama forms on a 
wooden post, demonstrates the liveliness that abstraction can 
have when it is keyed close to natural forces. Noguchi makes 
it compact and earthbound, but he has proven that this 
does not mean lack of either inspiration or aspiration. The 
large hornlike forms, with points twisting past each other, 
are bursting with earthy vitality. Again and again, the 
Haniwa-type heads and figurines, the podlike shapes slit 
down the middle, the figures embracing each other with coils 
of clay for arms, demonstrate how slight is the connection 
between satisfaction and suavity. Crude as they seem to be 
in surface and construction, these works approach that 
crucial point where ingenuity, perception and creative capacity 
join with the basic materials and attitudes of life, the point 
at which a work of art becomes an important esthetic and 
human expression. 


More and more Noguchi has made his sculptural forms 
take on a real usefulness of shape. Through most of his 
career he has made periodic excursions into industrial de- 
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sign and, though he has maintained that even in this activity 
he is not a designer but a sculptor, the sculptural emphasis 
is stronger now. His vases, containers and furniture have, in 
recent years, become objects with a richness of shape and 
personality that make them more than “designs.” 


We cannot say where this new beginning will lead or how 
long its impetus will last. Certainly it has infused Noguchi’s 
work with a vigor and ingenuity that is exhilarating to see. 





David Smith continued from page 33 


the taste which enjoys Butler and Chadwick was given ready- 
made. 

A complex simplicity, an economic abundance, starkness 
made delicate, and physical fragility that supports the attri- 
butes of monumentality: these are the abstract elements com- 
prehended in the canon of Smith’s art. But naming them is 
of little use. What is desirable is that his works be more 
widely and publicly distributed, here and abroad, so that 
they can present their claims in person. And perhaps to be 
hoped for most of all is that he receive the kind of commis- 
sion that will permit him to display that capacity for large- 
scale, heroic and monumental sculpture which is his more 
than any other artist’s now alive. For want of such commis- 
sions, Smith’s self-fulfillment is still less than complete. 





Katherine Nash continued from page 39 


teens, she returned to Minneapolis to continue her schooling. 
She attended the University of Minnesota, and took her 
sculpture training there under S. Chatwood Burton in the 
Architecture School. She has her Bachelor’s Degree in Art 
from Minnesota. Later she attended the Walker Art Center 
studying painting and sculpture. During the past ten years 
she has lived in Nebraska. Most of this time was spent in 
the School of Fine Arts at the University of Nebraska, where 
she was Assistant Professor of Sculpture. In 1953 her hus- 
band’s transfer brought her to Omaha and she is now associ- 
ated with the Joslyn Art Museum as Designer. She also 
teaches sculpture at the University of Omaha. 

Mrs, Nash began her sculptor’s career by modelling in 
clay and carving directly in stone and wood, exploiting the 
characteristic density and heavy massiveness of those mate- 
rials. However, her own experience, plus her awareness of 
the spatial concepts that have evolved in 20th Century sculp- 
ture and architecture, caused her to delve into welded steel 
as a medium whose potential for spatial manipulation was 
more nearly suited to her expressive needs. In 1948 with 
the purchase of an oxyacetylene torch she enrolled in an 
accelerated course of welding in the Mechanical Engineering 
Department at the University of Nebraska, and began explor- 
ing the possibilities of direct metal. To continue her study 
of the techniques of welding, she spent the following summer 
working with a boiler manufacturer. That fall, welding, as 
an art form, took an active part in the sculpture course for 
University of Nebraska art students, and became Mrs. Nash’s 
medium for personal expression. 

Katherine Nash’s metal sculptures have often been called 
“drawings in space.” The lightness and tensile strength of 
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could spring free into surrounding space without sacrificing 
a feeling of structural strength, and could set a delicate line 
against an imposing mass to achieve a provocative contrast. 
With steel and bronze, modified as required by the intense 
heat of an oxyacetylene torch, she could introduce a variety 
of natural colors and textures. She fashions her work with 
the vocabulary and syntax of her medium well mastered. 
This may sound as if she has methodically mastered a tech- 
nique and with calm assurance goes about the task of giving 
substance to a preconceived idea. Such is not the case. 
While she has mastered a difficult technique, each piece 
begins as a new experiment. The process of creation with 
her is an evolution, rather than a revelation. The nineteenth- 
century sculptor set about to release an image imprisoned 
in stone. His materials were bent to his will and often the 
material proved to be the more adamant. Mrs. Nash enters 
into a kind of partnership with her material. She adapts her 
plan to the character and personality of her medium and 
processes, with the result that her works, while certainly not 
facsimiles, grow so naturally, that paralleling nature, they 
reflect the same organic logic that we accept as reality. 





The Roland P. Murdock Collection 


continued from page 47 


I had the experience in July of viewing many pictures in 
the storeroom, for the exhibition space in the Wichita Art 
Museum will not now accommodate the entire Murdock 
Collection, since it has grown to include close to 150 items. 
Many of the pictures in the storeroom were familiar to me 
through former visits. Seeing some of them reminded me 
that Elizabeth Navas has not been afraid to experiment by 
buying the work of unknown young Americans; or by add- 
ing work by a European artist, if it is related to other works 
in the collection. Kollwitz’ superb charcoal drawing, a study 
for the etching Battlefield, is a good example. Mrs. Navas 
has also bought paintings by earlier artists when they were 
not considered in fashion. Among them, Ernest Lawson’s 
oil, Toledo Bridge, is a fine painting, which has appre- 
ciated greatly in value since it was bought in 1942. There 
have been many others, bought with foresight, when prices 
were lower than at present, that have appreciated too. 

The monetary valuation of the Murdock Collection is esti- 
mated now at over a half-million dollars; much more than 
it has cost. Its values otherwise are great, on the American 
scene, because of the staunch support it has given American 
art and artists; and for the leadership this collection has 
stood for in selective standards of quality. This has been 
an example to many other art institutions, which now regard 
the Murdock Collection with mixed feelings of envy and 
pride. Elizabeth Navas is known in art museum circles as 
a smart buyer: she has made several “coups,” buying master 
works from under the noses of the larger museums’ officials. 

The values of the Murdock Collection to the community 
for which it is meant are only partly realized in Wichita 
as yet. Students of art there — youthful spirits of all ages — 
have gained much from studying it, of course; but not in 
a concerted way. Only a small minority of the populace of 
Wichita seems to have realized what a great cultural asset 
this collection is for the city and the region. 
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Would anyone having any knowledge of any 
picture of Lambert Hitchcock, the original 
maker of the well known Hitchcock chairs, 
please write to The Hitchcock Chair Co., 
Riverton, Conn.? We are also interested in 
original broadsides of the chairs, bills-of- 
sale, etc. If this material could not be pur- 
chased we would greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to photograph same. 


WRITE: The Hitchcock Chair Co., Riverton- 
Hitchcocks-ville, Conn. 
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It is an unfortunate fact that gifts or bequests of art and 
art buildings to communities in America are not often 
accepted when given. The presentation of art collections, 
for real understanding and educational use by the public, 
now has to be a separate venture, demanding different tech- 
niques from collecting and possessing art, which do not do 
the job automatically. In Wichita as in other communities 
there are such obstacles as art factions, old enmities, jealousies 
and local political strife, that prevent the full public accept- 
ance, use and pleasure that might come from a good art 
collection. Some recent moves indicate, however, that the 
future may hold some healthy improvements in the manage- 
ment of the Wichita Art Museum, and a broader educational 
use of the Murdock Collection on the home grounds. 

Meanwhile, the staunch, determined and unswerving work 
of Elizabeth Navas goes on — Louise Caldwell Murdock’s 
purposes and ideals still live and grow as a force in Wichita, 
and in America. Since the art works in the Murdock Collec- 
tion are now rarely loaned (especially the paintings by 
artists who are deceased) it is, for us as Americans, a 
rewarding pilgrimage to go to Wichita to see our art well- 
represented in the heart of America, as a tribute to a 
woman who pioneered in bringing art to her community. 





Albert Dorne_ continued from page 53 


Born in the slums of New York’s East Side, he learned early 
the physical and emotional meaning of hunger. From the 
time he was five, he was consumed with a driving ambition 
to be «a artist. In a childhood ravaged by tuberculosis, 
heart trouble, and poverty, art remained a vital, driving 
force, even though every artistic inspirational theme was 
lacking in his boyhood. The glories of nature, for example, 
were non-existent (he actually didn’t see a cow until he was 
twenty-four years old) — the sun barely pierced the soot 
of the neighborhood where he lived. 

After he finished seventh grade, he quit school to support 
his mother, two sisters and a younger brother. This was the 
last of his formal education, which he left without regret — 
he didn’t care for it much anyway, and was anxious to begin 
making money. Wherever he saw an opportunity to make a 
dollar, he snatched it. By the time he was sixteen, working 
at a tireless pace that has characterized his entire career, 


Important 


young Al had been a milkman’s helper, newsboy, office boy 
by day, and elevator operator by night. He then became, 
for a brief period, a professional fighter — winning ten 
successive bouts, only to be flattened by a veteran in his 
eleventh fight. He decided this was no way to become an 
artist. 

Next came a grueling apprenticeship working for a commer- 
cial artist, by day — for nothing. To support his family, he 
worked as a night clerk, all night seven days a week — and 
practiced drawing during every free moment (this lasted a 


year). 

At the advanced age of 16, he made the first of three 
unsuccessful marriages. (The fourth one — of twenty-three 
years’ duration — has been a success, because, as his wife 


puts it, he couldn’t afford any more alimony.) 

By the time he was nineteen, Al was working a twenty- 
hour day for advertising accounts and earning more than 
$20,000 a year. In the late nineteen-twenties, his superlative 
advertising art began to appear in the national magazines. 
During this period, although he was already a master of 
many techniques, he began to experiment in painting with 
colored inks, which he has developed and perfected into an 
almost exclusive, personal medium. 

By now, he had come a long way from the squalor of his 
boyhood. But there was no let-up — nor has there ever been 
— in his amazing vitality and drive. Once, to finish a big 
job on time, he painted for eighty hours without sleeping. 
When he had finished, he took Edna, his wife, to dinner 
and a movie, went to bed at one, and was up five hours 
later, refreshed and ready for work. Another time, he worked 
for thirty-eight days with only two hours of sleep out of each 
twenty-four hours, thereby earning $38,000. I guess that’s 
some sort of a record — but not an unusual example of 
Dorne endurance. His ability to outwork, outplay and. out- 
drink all comers is legendary. 

For the past twenty-five years, all through his brilliant 
career as an illustrator, Albert Dorne has always been avail- 
able to any young artist who wanted his advice. Hundreds 
of them, all over the country, give him credit for much of 
their success because of the direction he gave them. No 
matter how busy he was, he has always taken time to see 
them, to look at their pictures and offer suggestions from 
his own rich experience. Al was disturbed to note how many 
of these eager young artists had not been given practical 
training and professional know-how in the advertising and 
illustrating field. How could he share with more of them 
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the things he had learned in his own years of struggle, years 
of trial and error? These interviews with aspiring young 
illustrators started a ferment in his thinking. It was the 
beginning of the idea that culminated in the founding of 
the Famous Artists Schools eight years ago. This idea was 
built on the premise that no one can teach art as well as suc- 
cessful artists. 

With the dedication he had once reserved for illustration, 
Al now began to develop his idea — a new technique in art 
education — a home-study program prepared and directed 
by America’s top artists. Here was a way to share the knowl- 
edge, experience, the professional secrets of successful prac- 
ticing artists. He explored the idea with his good friend 
Fred Ludekens. Eventually they approached ten other lead- 
ing figures in the field of commercial art. I was proud to be 
included in that group. All of us, like Al, had been besieged 
by young hopefuls, and welcomed the chance to help them 
in some organized way. 

The rest of the story of the School is well-known. It’s a 
success story as phenomenal as Al’s own. 

As for Al Dorne, he has proved he is as able an adminis- 
trator and teacher as he is an artist. That the three separate 
divisions of the Famous Artists Schools — the Famous Artists 
Course, the Famous Artists Painting Course, and the Famous 
Artists Cartoon Course — run as smoothly as they do is in 
a large measure because of his constant attention to every 
detail. His high standards are impressed on every phase of 
the School’s operation. To him, the School represents the 
additional flowering coi an already fruitful life. As a teacher, 
he has added new meaning and dimension to a distinguished 
earecr. He feels very deeply that his work as a teacher is 
even more exciting and creatively rewarding than making 
pictures. 

You don’t see many Dorne pictures nowadays — which is 
too bad, because he’s a better artist than ever. But his work 
as President of the Famous Artists Schools has been so 
time-consuming that he has to limit the number of assign- 
ments he can accept. 

Few. men have come as far as Albert Dorne — or have 
given as much to a profession as he has to his. When the 
Art Directors Club of New York gave him its Gold Medal 
Award in recognition of his distinguished career as artist and 
teacher, this citation accompanied it: 


“There are many pictures that could be made of Albert 
Dorne. However, if each one were perceptive — no matter 
what the scene or what the pose, each would show the artist 
as a student, deeply thinking, trying, learning. 








“Now at the peak of a remarkable career, it is fitting that 
this man, so long a student, should also be a teacher; and 
it is proper, too, that his teaching should be, as it is, entirely 
unique. 

“For just as he has learned, and learns, from others — end- 
lessly modest of his own achievements, he has brought to the 
student of advertising art and illustration not only his own 
but also the knowledge of the best of his contemporaries. 

“In his planning and the tireless building of the Famous 
Artists Schools, Albert Dorne has developed a whole new 
concept of the teaching of art; to awaken the natural curiosity 
in young minds for the purpose of satisfying their talents. 
That he has done this in terms of commercial art must surely 
raise it to new status and new influence.” 


This, to me, expresses the true essence and achievement 
of Al Dorne. 





“All Dressed Up +++ continued from page 57 


Belonging to the early Romantic period of hero worship 
are portraits of George Washington executed in 1793, on the 
sides of Washington Engine No. 1 of Frankford, Philadelphia, 
by the artist Charles Peale Polk (1767-1822). One shows the 
General three-quarter length, right hand on his hip, the left 
one in his vest. The other memorializes the General at 
Yorktown, Virginia. The amazing similarity to the style of 
Charles Willson Peale and particularly to his famous delinea- 
tions of Washington, perceived in these portraits is not so 
extraordinary upon realization that Polk was taught by his 
uncle, Peale. However, it is also not too far-fetched to 
assume that the members of the Company commissioning the 
works, asked for portraits as alike as possible to the famous 
ones by Peale. Actually Polk is known to be the only mem- 
ber of the next generation of Peale painters to have developed 
a personal style. Both of these panels are in the possession of 
the Insurance Company of North America. 

Henry Inman, early in his career, decorated several engines 
and hose carts. He is particularly noted for a handsome 
allegorical design that he painted on a fire company banner. 
This was later engraved upon New York City volunteer fire- 
men’s certificates. Although none of them seem to be. extant, 
John Vanderlyn is known to have been responsible for several 
enhanced fire engine backs. Two panels, owned by the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, are attributed to Thomas 
Sully. One, about 1832, graced the pumper of Atna Engine 
No. 16 of New York, and shows a much draped figure repre- 
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senting the Genius of America pouring water from a bottle 
into a bowl to quench the thirst of an American eagle hover- 
ing beside her. In the lower right corner of the painting 
are the initials, “TS.” 

John Quidor (1801-1881), frequently alluded to as the 
“engine artist,” in spite of being greatly loved by the fire- 
men, was much neglected during his lifetime. William Dunlap 
in A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design 
in the United States dismisses him very briefly with, “Mr. 
Quidor was a pupil of John Wesley Jarvis. . . . His principal 
employment in New York has been painting devices for fire 
engines, and work of that description.” 

Quidor adorned the side of Columbian Engine No. 14 of 
New York with a fine portrayal of an Indian maiden bidding 
farewell to her warrior lover while in the background there 
approaches a canoe of the Indian chief to whom her father 
has betrothed her. This painting, greatly beloved by the 
members of Columbian Engine Company, had an exciting 
history. About 1850, the Company was so in disgrace because 
of a street brawl with a rival company that the City penalized 
the members by conscripting its engine to the corporation 
yard for a year. However, upon delivery of the engine to 
the city authorities, it was discovered that the painting was 
missing. Detectives were put on the trail of the picture but 


to no avail, for as it turned out, one of the members of the~ 


Company, Jim Lyons, becoming a mate on the Havre line of 
packets, smuggled it aboard his ship which sailed for Europe 
the next day. Upon his return, the engine was reinstated 
and the painting was able to be displayed on it again. This 
painting, originally on a lyre-shaped panel, is now lost. 
Fortunately, a lithograph, c. 1863, of the engine illustrates it, 
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and in the possession of the H. V. Smith Museum there is an 
exact copy of it by L. Ryer which in this case is. on a round 
panel because it was plagiarized for a hose carriage. Little 
is known of Ryer excepting that he painted the back of 
Howard Engine No. 34 of New York sometime before 1842, 
when it was described in the Croton Aqueduct Celebration 
as, “design on back represents Howard giving aid to the sick.” 
The back is now in the New York State Volunteer Firemen’s 
Museum. 

Five panels illustrating different aspects in the career of 
Benjamin Franklin bring to light an interesting painter, 
David Rent Etter, who worked during the 1830's. Four of 
them belong to the Insurance Company of North America, and 
one to the H. V. Smith Museum. All of them once belonged 
to Franklin Engine Company of Philadelphia. During the 
Great Conflagration of 1835 in New York, Franklin Engine 
came to New York with twenty-three members to assist in 
the fighting of that devastating fire. Their engine of that time 
bore four of the above pictures; one a portrait of Franklin; 
a second one showing that Statesman with a kite; a third 
depicting Franklin standing at a desk; and the fourth show- 
ing him in the Philadelphia market place with a loaf of 
bread under his arm. Despite the fact that the Philadelphia 
company arrived too late to fight the actual flames, they did 
reach the city on the third day when the fire was quelled, 
and were able to do duty patrolling the ruins. In gratitude, 
the New York Department commissioned Etter to paint the 
fifth panel which displays Franklin at his printing press, as 
a presentation piece to acknowledge its appreciation of the 
assistance of Franklin Engine Company 

Enthusiastically endorsed by the New York Volunteer Fire 
Department not only as a courageous fireman but also as an 
artist was Joseph H. Johnson (1821-1890) In 1841, he joined 
Engine Company No. 15, serving seven years with that Com- 
pany. Then, in 1849, he became one of the organizers of 
Americus Engine Company No. 6, and due to the respect and 
admiration of his fellow fire laddies was elected Assistant 
Foreman of the Company. For years he did painting for the 
Fire Department embellishing fire engines, hose carriages, 
and producing portraits of several of the important person- 
ages of the Department. When Americus Engine Company 
No. 6 obtained a new double-deck engine (known as Big 
Six) in 1851, he painted a head of a tiger on the front of its 
box. This superb snarling beast won all kinds of ovations 
from all sources but none more complimentary to the artist 
than the fact that the notorious Tammany Society of New 
York adopted it as an emblem. Big Six with its lifelike tiger 
head is in existence today, and can be seen in the Fire- 
Fighting Gallery of the Museum of the City of New York. 

Another painter of whom we know little. excepting what 
can be seen in two panels which he did for Lexington Engine 
No. 7 of New York, in 1849, is M. Betsch. One is a thrilling 
scene of the Battle of Lexington, the other entitled “Tidings 
from Lexington” shows a breathless rider on a panting horse 
informing a group of men and women, including a child, 
about the battle. These are hard, factual paintings done in 
strong, brilliant colors, full of vigor and action. 

When big, efficient steam engines took the place of the 
old hand-pumpers, a spectacular, even important phase of 
American art died, along with the men who originated it. 
The painted fire engine panels had more artistic merit than 
most folk art, for there was a genuine, often scholarly 
approach revealed in them. For the most part they were 
executed by men who had a real as well as very sincere 
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appreciation of what they were doing, and not just painting 
to produce a picture. They wished to create an emotion plus 
a decoration, and they often succeeded if the admiration they 
received from the people of their time can be used as a 
criterion. Fortunately for us these fire engine backs, usually 
on mahogany, were often made so that they could be taken 
off and put on machines at will, otherwise the rough usage to 
which the vehicles were put would have destroyed them. 
Further they were so admired that upon the disbandment 
of the old equipment, they were preserved by the families 
of firemen as wall decoration, and as mementoes in veteran 
volunteer fire association rooms, It is known that in one 
ease a curved back was presented to an assistant-foreman who 
had just become a father, and turned by him into a colorful 
cradle. Today many of them have found their way into 
museums. Especially interesting examples besides those dis- 
cussed here may be seen in the collections of the Municipal 
Museum of Baltimore, the Museum of the City of New York 
and the New-Yor’. Historical Society. They are now of great 
interest as picturesque and historical testimonials of a past 
world of romance. 





Who’s Who in This Issue 


H. H. ARNASON is Director of the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis and Chairman of the art department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is a Trustee of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts and a Director of the College Art Association. 
His most recent publication in the field of American art is 
the essay on Theodore Roszak in the Roszak exhibition cata- 
logue published this fall by the Walker Art Center in col- 
laboration with the Whitney Museum of American Art. 


FRANK GETLEIN, art critic of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
done exhibition work in Milwaukee and was formerly associ- 
ated with the Spaeth Foundation, New York. His writings 
have appeared in The Commonweal, Liturgical Arts and other 
periodicals. 


ROBERT GOLDWATER, chairman of the Department of Art 
at Queens College, is on leave this year and serving as 
Acting Director of the Museum of Primitive Art (New 
York). Formerly editor of the Maguzine of Art, he has pub- 
lished widely in the fields of modern and primitive art. 
Among his books are: Primitivism in Modern Painting, 
Artists on Art, and monographs on Jacques Lipchitz and 
Rufino Tamayo. 


CLEMENT GREENBERG has been an associate editor of 
Commentary since its founding in 1945, was an editor of 
Partisan Review from 1940 to 1943, and its art critic subse- 
quently. He was a!so art critic of the Nation from 1943 to 
1949. He has written one hard-cover book, Joan Miro, and 
one pocket book, Matisse. 


EUGENE KINGMAN is Director of the Joslyn Art Museum 
in Omaha. Before the war he was Director of the Philbrook 
Art Center in Tulsa. Following service with the Army in the 
Office of Strategic Services, he came to Omaha in 1946. Until 
1939 he taught mural painting at the Rhode Island School 
of Design and was actively engaged in mural painting. 





DWIGHT KIRSCH is the Director of the Des Moines Art 
Center, a position he has held for the last five years. Prior 
to that he served for twenty-five years as chairman of the art 
department and then Director of the University Art Galleries 
of the University of Nebraska, where he built up one of the 
first of the “university” art collections. He has served widely 
as a juror of exhibitions, and has written several articles con- 
cerned with art in the Midwest for leading art periodicals 
and newspapers. 


DUARD W. LAGING is a professor of art history at the 
University of Nebraska. From 1947 until 1953 he was chair- 
man of the art department and for three years was Director 
of the University Art Galleries. Prior to coming to Nebraska 
he taught art history at Michigan State University. 


RICHARD LIPPOLD studied Design at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, is self-taught in sculpture. He is now teaching art 
at Hunter College. His sculpture has been shown all over 
America, and in Toronto, London, Paris, Sao Palo and else- 
where. His commissions have had a wide range — Harvard 
University, Towle Silversmiths, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art — and he is represented in private and public collections. 


ADDISON FRANKLIN PAGE has been on the staff of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts since 1947, for the past four years 
in charge of developing its program of television and film 
production. He is also on the faculty of the Wayne University 
Department of Ari, teaching, at present, a course in the his- 
tory of sculpture. He is himself a sculptor. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts has published a handbook on modern sculp- 
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ture which he wrete and, recently, a handbook on the Diego 
Rivera frescoes in Detroit. 


ANDREW CARNDUFF RITCHIE, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, was formerly research assistant and lecturer 
at the Frick Collection and later Director of the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, where he remained until 1949, when he 
assumed his present post at the Museum of Modern Art. 
He is the author of English Painters, Hogarth to Constable 
and Sculpture of the Twentieth Century; and he has assem- 
bled many important catalogs on American and European art. 


NORMAN ROCKWELL is unquestionably America’s best 
known and most loved illustrator. For forty years, his story- 
telling Saturday Evening Post covers have been an American 
institution. His notable group of paintings depicting the Four 
Freedoms was probably the most reproduced series of pic- 
tures in modern history. In addition, his illustrations for 
advertising, calendars, books and posters are familiar to mil- 
lions. Mr. Rockwell is one of the founders of the Famous 
Artists Schools in Westport, Connecticut, and a member of 


its faculty. 


DOROTHY GEES SECKLER has written numerous articles 
on contemporary American painters and sculptors. She has 
been a member. of the staff of the Museum of Modern Art 
and associate editor of Art News. At present she is complet- 
ing a book in collaboration with sculptor Calvin Albert. 


JEROME IRVING SMITH was Librarian, Curator, Editor and 
Director of Publicity at the Museum of the City of New 
York, where he designed and arranged the present permanent 
gallery devoted to the history of fire-fighting, and many special 
exhibitions. Later he went to Seattle to set up the program 
and direct its new Museum of History and Industry. At pres- 
ent he is Registrar at the Henry Ford Museum in Dearborn, 
Michigan, where he is cataloguing its vast industrial holdings. 
He is also working on the manuscript of a book concerning 


the history of fire engines. 


ELOISE SPAETH became a trustee of the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute in 1937 and a year later took charge of its Contemporary 
Exhibits Gallery. She served in this capacity until moving to 
New York in 1946. A trustee of the American Federation 
of Arts, she succeeded Juliana Force, at her death, as chair- 
man of the AFA Exhibition Committee, and is at present a 
member of the Magazine Committee. Mrs. Spaeth has been 
especially interested in art-industry relationships and, with 
Otto Spaeth, guest-edited Art in America’s recent Art and 
Industry issue (Spring 1956). 


JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY has been Director of the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum since 1952. He was formerly 
Director of Painting and Sculpture at the Museum of Modern 
Art (1945-46), has been Vice-President of the International 
Art Critics Association since 1948. He has contributed articles 
to a large number of magazines and newspapers, directed 4 
number of important art films and lectured at many of the 
leading universities, colleges and museums. He has written 
and edited a dozen art books, including Alexander Calder 
(1943), the major book on the artist. 
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